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What the Small Public Library 
Needs 
Isabel Ely Lord, librarian Bryn Mawr college 


If we take the word library in its 
strict sense, as defined, for example, by 
Worcester—A collection of books for 
use, not for sale—there are but three 
requisites for its existence: a collection 
of books, a place to keep them, and 
people to use them. As we employ 
the word, however, in reference to any 
other than the private library of an in- 
dividual, we imply, in addition, that 
their use must be made safe and effi- 
cient by a person who cares for the 
books. This person’s activities are 
expended in two directions; first, in ar- 
ranging and caring for the books in 
such a way that their use shall be easy 
to him and to other people; second, in 
helping the people who use them. We 
have four factors, then, which we may 
put into four words—books, building, 
public, and librarian. Every library 
must have all of these. On which shall 
we lay the stress in considering the 
small public library? 

The question of books is an inex- 
haustible one which has been exhaust- 
ively treated, if you will permit the 
paradox. I shall lay it aside here, with 
only a passing acknowledgment of its 
difficulties and its importance. And al- 
though there are certainly definite prin- 
ciples of library architecture, whether 
these have been authoritatively laid 
down or not the whole subject is, in 
comparison with the principles of li- 
brary work in general, a matter in de- 





tail. And evidently, also, a small li- 
brary may be both very good and very 
efficient in a bad and inadequate room 
or building; therefore this, too, may be 
laid aside. 

What, then, have we left? The pub- 
lic and the librarian. But the public 
of a library of today can only be con- 
sidered through the librarian, so to 
speak. Except as he changes it, either 
in extent or quality, either directly or 
indirectly, it will not be changed. We 
are reduced tothe last factor. My the- 
sis reads, then, the need of the small 
public library is, preéminently, the right 
librarian. 

It is easy to object that this state- 
ment, of no startling newness, is equally 
true of a library of any size and of any 
type. My contention in reply is that 
the proportionate importance of the 
librarian of the small library is under- 
rated, and that if it is underrated by 
that librarian himself, the results to his 
work will be bad. 

The magnificent collections of our 
universities and large public libraries 
are thought of and spoken of with re- 
spect and pride. The impressiveness 
of half a million books standing ready 
to carry out knowledge and wisdom to 
the seeker after either, to furnish rest 
and amusement unlimited and full of 
help--this we all feel, this we appreci- 
ate. - But what is our common attitude 
toward the small library? Is it not but 
too often one of apology? ‘We have 
only 10,000v., you know.” ‘‘How large? 
Oh, I suppose perhaps 5000.” 

There is a. disparagement implied 
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What is its justification? Are not 10,000 
books in a town of 10,000 people, 2000 
books in a village of 2c00 people, as 
great instruments for good proportion- 
ately as a million books in a city of 
2,500,000 people? Surely you will not 
think that I mean either to discourage 
or disparage the growth of any library, 
or to rank a library in value solely ac- 
cording to the number of books it con- 
tains. What I am trying to point out is 
that the small library is very often as 
adequate for its purpose as the great 
collections of our great cities. 

But let us grant that a calculation as 
to the number of volumes per capita in 
any given library of any given city is 
of minor importance. Or grant the 
ratio the same for the small and the 
great in reality as well as in statistics. 
Do we then leave the librarian of the 
small library any advantage? 

Decidedly we do. He—which pro- 
noun includes she, as must needs in 
English—still has the opportunity of 
making his library a factor in the com- 
munity life of a kind quite other than 
the great collection. It is possible for 
him through his library to have human 
relations with his people, and thus a 
degree and a kind of influence hard to 
estimate. He cannot know each indi- 
vidual, perhaps, but he can know not 
only every class and type, but every 
group, and some members of each 
group as individuals. This the head of 
a great library cannot do. His admin- 
istrative work absorbs his time, and 
while his influence counts enormously 
in the library, it counts for very little 
in direct personal relation with those 
he serves. The head of the small li- 
brary, on the contrary, can make his 
personality count in both ways, and 
gain correspondingly in personal power. 
He can become, in a sense, the friend 
and natural helper of every man, woman, 
and child of his constituency. Hecan, 
if he has the will and capacity, become 
the greatest power in the community. 

What are this will and this capacity? 
What is it which makes the “right libra- 
rian?” First of all comes belief in his 
work. This must mean belief in the 


whole library movement, belief in the 
definite work at hand in his little circle, 
and a clear recognition of the fact that 
the one is an integral part of the other. 
His belief must be so sure and so alive 
that it infects everyone who directly or 
indirectly works with him. It must be 
the thing that keeps him at work under 
any conditions which may arise. 

But belief is not sufficient. It is not 
every believer that is fitted to carry on 
a great work. The librarian must have 
knowledge also, and the power of using 
knowledge. If he thinks vaguely, lets 
things go at loose ends, lacks the 
strength of persistence, he cannot truly 
succeed. If he has not the saving grace 
of common sense, let him beware the 
work. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that he has 


all these qualities. Often he has not, 


the knowledge. He does not know 
enough facts, perhaps, facts of life and 
of history, and he knows nothing at all 
of the technical side of his chosen work. 
How can these deficiencies be supplied? 

The answer to the first is obvious, 
and ina way the method is easy. He 
can read, he can study, he can think 
over and correlate the facts he gathers 
in until he finds greater and more im- 
portant facts. He can and he must be 
insatiable in his desire for wide and 
deep knowledge. He can be a schol- 
arly student, and very definitely he 
should be the scholar whose broad sym- 
pathies keep him from narrowness— 
he is the right kind of a librarian. 

But still the technical side remains: 
cataloging, classification, and all those 
other time-savers that are also, for li- 
brarians, time-eaters. The man in ques- 
tion cannot afford either the years or 
the money to get regular library train- 
ing, perhaps. Is there no way out ex- 
cept inefficient methods? Is the fact 
that he has never seen the inside of a 
library school sufficient for his condem- 
nation? Can he justly make it his ex- 
cuse? 

Not for an instant. Library training 
in professional schools is a most excel- 
lent thing. The person with it has an 
advantage over himself without it, which 
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I should be the last to minimize. It is 
plain that he who trains himself wastes 
time over it as compared with the stu- 
dent who has careful supervision and 
competent instruction. But such a con- 
sideration is quite beside the question, 
which is, Can he train himself? 

It is not fair for him to object by 
pointing to the eminent men of the 
profession, who, in training themselves 
have spent years of their lives working 
out systems of various kinds, and still 
have produced systems which have 
their faults; that he is neither eminent 
nor able to spend his life on this part 
of the work is no argument whatever. 

The men whom he refers to had prac- 
tically no system to use until they made 
them. Where is the advantage to the 
world of their work if those who come 
after are not to profit by it? Of course 
the man who hunts a perfect system of 
any kind can spend his life, and that of 
any number of other lives, in perfecting 
what will always remain imperfect; but 
a workable system is all that a man with 
common sense will ask, and of these he 
hasachoice. For what purpose has the 
body of doctrine, as worked out by the 
pioneer, been printed and reprinted 
until it is accessible to anyone? It ex- 
ists for the use of the very librarians we 
are ‘talking about, and not simply for 
those who have other ways of getting 
at things. There are librarians without 
number who will guide the seeker to 
their sources, and there for himself he 
can work out his own definite answers 
to his own definite problems; and if he 
makes mistakes he would not have 
made had he had personal guidance, if 
he wastes time which is precious, let 
him remember that he gains in strength 
as he fights his own fights, and that 
strength is not to be despised. The self- 
trained librarian, provided he started 
with the right self, is as well fitted to 
do his own work as we need expect a 
man to be. 

The opportunities of the librarian of 
the small library are, I repeat, unlimited. 
No human being could take advantage 
of them all; but any human being who 
realizes the bigness of the work he has 
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undertaken, who is qualified by nature 
to do it, and who wisely makes use of 
the experience of his predecessors, any 
such human being can do his share of 
the world’s work with a thoroughness 
and a realness which will give to his 
small library a place beside the great 
library in the front ranks of human 
progress. 


First Ten Books on Psychology 


Having been a reviewer and writer 
on psychology for many years, perhaps 
a suggestion as to 10 recent books very 
suitable for popular use may be service- 
able: 


General books 


1 Stanley, Psychology for beginners. Open 
CourtCo. 1899. Pages 44. Price 40 and 
20 cents. The concisest and simplest be- 
ginner’s book. 

2 Titchener, Primer of psychology. Macmillan 
Co. 1898. Pages 307. Price $1 net. Very 
clear and careful work. 

3 Héffding, Outlines of psychology. Macmillan 
Co. 1891. Pages 356. Price $1.50. An 
excellent handbook. 

4 Sully, Human mind. Appleton & Co. 1892. 
2v., pages 501, 369. Price $5. The best 
extended account for the general reader. 


Special books 


1 Mantegazza, Physiognomy and expression. 
Scribner’s, n,d. Pages 318. Price $1.25. 
An interesting popular account. 

2 Ladd, Outlines of physiological psychology 
Scribner's. 1893. Pages 499. Price $2. 
A very useful sketch. 

3 Morgan, Introduction to comparative psy- 
chology. Scribner's. 1894. Pages 377. 
Price $1.25. A general account of animal 
intelligence. 


4 Moll, Hypnotism. Scribner’s. 1891. Pages 
379. Price $1.25. A very good summary. 

5 Oppenheim. Development of the child. 
Macmillan Co. 1898. Pages 292. Price 
$1.25 net. A practical and scientific 
work, 

6 Podmore, Apparitions and thought-trans- 
ference. Scribner's. 1894. Pages 3095. 
Price $1.25. An interesting and careful 
treatment. 


With discounts, the price of all is 
about $12. The books fairly cover the 
field for the general reader, and are rec- 
ommended as the first 10 for a public li- 


brary. 
H. M. Strantey, Lib’n. 
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The Tyranny and Deceitfulness of 
Statistics 


Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian Brooklyn 

public library 

Some cynic has remarked that, next 
to facts, the most deceptive things in 
the world are figures. There is a great 
truth in this squib; in fact, it contains 
more truth than the older and contrary 
assertion that, Figures don’t lie. What 
this means, of course, is that they don’t 
lie if they are correct, which evidently 
begs the question. Savages are said to 
believe implicitly whatever has been 
committed to writing. A little further 
along in the scale of civilization we find 
those who trust whatever they find in 
print. And they are few indeed who 
can resist a feeling of reverence toward 
statements made in the form of num- 
bers, neatly arranged in columns and 
rows. A curious thing is that the com- 
piler of the statistics comes to rever- 
ence them as much as anyone else. 
Even he, the priest who is familiar with 
the arcana, who knows that the idol is 
base metal, and who helped chisel it 
out himself, bobs his head before it like 
the most ordinary outsider. 

There is a fascination about the col- 
lection and manipulation of statistics. 
The more interesting facts one puts into 
numerical form and tabulates, the more 
one discovers to be hitherto untabulated. 
In the case of libraries this attitude of 
mind is encouraged, I am sorry to say, 
by the public, which supposes that the 
librarian has on record all possible data 
regarding his books ‘and their use. 
People ask him calmly to tell them off- 
hand how many works of history are 
drawn by persons between the ages of 
14 and 30 between the hours of 4 and 6 
p. m. Journals write for lists of the 
most popular books. Trustees think it 
would be interesting to know whether 
more sociology goes out on Wednesdays 
thanon Thursdays. Each request means 
a recognition of a deficiency in the li- 
brary records and a consequent increase 
of the library statistics. This increase 
goes on until the librarian comes to re- 
alize that his force is devoting too large 


a proportion of time to the collection 
of these statistics, and that, valuable as 
they are, they are a means to an end, 
and not an end inthemselves. Other 
institutions and other bodies have had 
to face the same problem. In the case 
of large public bodies it is solved by 
the creation of special departments of 
statistics with a separate working force. 
In the same way, libraries might syndi- 
cate their statistical work and turn it 
all over, say to a statistical section of 
the A. L. A., which should indicate to 
each library the special statistics as- 
signed for its collection during each 
year,and which should tabulate and dis- 
cuss all the figures thus obtained. Of 
course there are certain simple facts 
that must be stated numerically in all 
library reports. These would be as- 
signed to all libraries. Such a statis- 
tical section could take up with author- 
ity the questions, Do library statistics 
lie? If so, how can they be made to 
tell the truth? What statistics are un- 
necessary, and soon. But until we see 
such a section established these ques- 
tions must be wrestled with by the in- 
dividual librarian. Those who have 
done a little wrestling on their own ac- 
count have had to deal with some curi- 
ous facts. For instance, there is the 
apotheosis ofso-called homeuse, closely 
connected with which is the assumption 
that statistics of home use represent 
statistics of reading. It is assumed that 
a book read by a man in his own house 
does more good than the same book 
read by the same man in the library 
building. In New York the state holds 
that the former act entitles the library 
to receive 10 cents while the latter en- 
titles it to nothing. Most open-shelf 
libraries do not even keep record of the 
use of books inthe library. The reason 
for this distinction is hard to see. I 
have assumed that the book taken home 
is actually read. But every librarian 
knows that in a large proportion of 
cases it is not looked at. In how large 
a proportion? Ah! there would bea 
bit of statistics worth collecting. On 
the other hand, the man who is re- 
ported as having used a book ina li- 
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brary has almost certainly read it, and 
we are much more certain that 100 hall- 
use of history represents an increase of 
historical knowledge than we are that 
100 home-use does so. Of course no 
one should depreciate the circulation 
of books for home use, although there 
are some who believe that the use of 
books for reference is the only worthy 
aim of a great library. With these I 
do not agree. Only let us be fair. There 
is certainly a golden mean. 

Next comes the worship of non-fic- 
tion and the veneration of percentages. 
A library that can report 4o per cent 
of non-fiction is held by most persons 
to be certainly doing better work than 
one reporting 30 per cent. But these 
figures tell us absolutely nothing of the 
quality of the fiction in each case. The 
70 per cent of fiction may have been 
made up largely of standard authors, 
while the 60 per cent may have con- 
sisted chiefly of trash. Our statistical 
section might classify all fiction into 
standard, medium, and trash, and re- 
quire separate reports on each. That 
would be another bit of statistics worth 


~ seeing. Here, too, comes in that rep- 


rehensible method of beating his Sa- 
tanic Majesty around the stump, the 
inclusion of various forms of fiction in 
literature, and other classes reported as 
non-fiction. Of course fiction is a sub- 
class of literature, but if we create a 
separate class of fiction why not stick to 
it? ‘Humor’ is a favorite refuge for fic- 
tion masquerading in this way. Again, 
I take out Thackeray’s Virginians and 
am duly and properly credited with a 
volume of fiction. My neighbor, find- 
ing the book out, looks up the volume 
of Harper’s that contained it as a serial, 
and’ is reported as a reader of non-fic- 
tion. These facts are not unknown to 
zealous assistants in libraries that use 
the two-book system, whose members, 
no matter how reluctant to take out a 
work of history or science with their 
favorite novel, are often obliging enough 
to accept the last bound volume of 
Munsey, or one of John Kendrick Bangs’ 
immortal contributions to American 
humor. Of all these things the per- 


centage gives us no inkling, and being 
one step further back into the arcana 
of mathematics it is even more sacred 
than the number per se. But there is 
yet asanctum sanctorum, and this is oc- 
cupied by the Ratio (with a very large 
R). In its favorite form it is a ratio of 
circulation to books on the shelves. 
The library in which this ratio is large 
is supposed to be doing exceptionally 
fine work. But a fraction may be in- 
creased not only by increasing the nu- 
merator but by decreasing the denomi- 
nator, and in fact we find that the 
champion ratio-libraries are small ones 
with inadequate stocks of books. To 
produce a large ratio the stock of books 
must be both small and inadequate. A 
small but adequate stock (in a rural 
district, for instance) would not give it; 
there must be a demand so much ex- 
ceeding the supply that the public will 
take anything on the shelves. Every 
book added to the shelves that does 
not circulate at the previous average 
lowers the ratio; in other words, it is 
lowered as the stock of books ap- 
proaches completeness and adequacy 
in all the classes. The lowered ratio is 
thus in most cases a proof that the li- 
brary is really doing better work. Of 
course, as between any two libraries with 
the same total number of books and the 
same numbers in corresponding classes, 
this ratio will indicate which library is. 
doing the best work, and it would also be 
valuable as a comparison between any 
two very large libraries with books pro- 
portionally divided among the various 
classes, but as a general indicator of li- 
brary efficiency it is a failure, and should 
be obliged to vacate its seat among the 
inner mysteries. 

To say all this to a librarian is very 
much like telling a mechanic that he 
cannot measure the length of anything 
exactly. Both know perfectly well that 
exactjtude is unattainable. But the 
mechanic knows at least how to indi- 
cate the degree in which he has ap- 
proached exactness, and he habitually 
does it. He tells us not that a thing is 
precisely 4 centimeters long, but that 
it is, say 4.6 centimeters, with a probable 
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error of 1 millimeter, or whatever it 
may be, the smallness of the error serv- 
ing as a guide to the degree in which 
the measurement approaches the truth. 
The librarian knows that the figures 
that he tabulates are not exact, but he 
does not even try to explain in what re- 
spect they are inexact and to give some 
idea of the amount by which they may 
be inerror. In other words, the arith- 
metical part of library science is at 
present where mechanics was when a 
rough measurement was taken with a 
foot rule and the result announced as 
exact. The collection of library sta- 
tistics, of course, admits of many more 
chances of error, and the inevitable 
errors are greater in amount than in 
most physical measurements, but this 
is all the more -reason why we should 
describe, in each case, our methods of 
collecting statistics and state the sources 
and probable extent of errors. Above 
all, where an inference is made it should 
be stated clearly as an inference, and 
its grounds should be given. We are 
multiplying statistics too much. Let 
us give fewer figures and tell more 
clearly what we mean by them. 


Ohio Party for Montreal 

It has been suggested that those who 
intend going from Ohio to the Montreal 
meeting of the A. L. A. rendezvous in 
Cleveland, and from there proceed ina 
body, thus giving the Ohio delegation 
an additional two days together. 

The itinerary is outlined as follows: 
Leave Cleveland late on the night of 
June s, arrive at Buffalo for early break- 
fast. The day can be spent in Buffalo. 
A party will visit the Roycroft shops at 
East Aurora near Buffalo. Another will 
be made up to spend the day at Niagara 
Falls, no extra railroad fare being re- 
quired. The party will leave in the even- 
ing by rail, arriving at Clayton, N. Y., 
early next morning. The route from 
Clayton is by steamer through the 
Thousand Islands and down the St Law- 
rence river, shooting the rapids, and 
reaching Montreal at sunset on the 6th. 

For further information address 

CHARLES Orr, Cleveland. 
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Relative Book Production* 

Dr E. C. Richardson, librarian Princeton 

university 

Meeting at the national capital sug- 
gests that a nation’s intellectual pros- 
perity is measured by her output in 
books much as her industrial prosperity 
is measured by her output of iron prod- 
ucts. We are therefore justly annoyed 
by the universal misstatement of our 
national output of books. 

A common statement is as follows: 
Germany, 23,908; France, 13,268; Italy, 
9567; Great Britain, 7249; United States, 
5315; Netherlands, 2863; Belgium, 2272; 
Denmark, 1198; Switzerland, 10co; Can- 
ada, 735; Norway, 589; Egypt, 164. This 
is substantially the statement of Parker 
in the Independent, Smith in the Book- 
seller, the London Standard, the St. 
James Gazette, and a score of American 
papers. Some of them add Russia 
(10,242), Japan (26,965). A French 
paper adds British India to the list, and 
gives the order as Germany, France, 
Italy, British India, Japan, Great Brit- 
ain, United States, Turkey, etc.! Most 
of them draw morals: “They will cer- 
tainly do something to take the con- 
ceit out of those Anglo-Saxons.” “As 
a matter of fact there is no civilized 
country in Europe, not even excepting 
Russia, which does not match or over- 
match the literary production of the 
United States.” Again, “Great Brit- 
ain” (or the United States), it is said, 
“produces less than one-third of the 
new books produced by Germany, not 
very many more than half the new books 
produced by France, and considerably 
less than the total produced by Italy.” 

The moral always is that America is 
far behind. Who could guess from this 
that either Great Britain or the United 
States produces on the lowest sound es- 
timate more books than any other nation, 
while together the so-called “Anglo- 
Saxons” produce more than all the con- 
tinental nations of Europe put together. 
Yet such is the fact. 

The matter is one of scientific im- 
portance. The historians already (e.g., 





*Abstract of paper read at Washington, D. C., March 
30, 1900. 
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Reclus’ Europe) generalize on these 
figures, and represent these nations as 
relatively deficient in civilization on this 
ground. 

The cause of error is suggested by 
the fact that 4000 of the Italian books 
are books of under 25 pages, and 6000 
of the German books are not printed in 
Germany at all. Cause of this error, 
difference of standards. 

Taking the same sources as Smith- 
Parker, and analyzing, it appears that 
some are on a linguistic basis while 
others are on a national. Some often 
duplicate titles. Some include, others 
omit, periodicals and pamphlets. 

The results of counting are practi- 
cally the same as the Smith figures: 
Germany, 22,000; France, 12,300; Italy, 
10,401; Great Britain, 6573; America, 
5703. Examining first the German lists, 
it appears: 1) that the so-called Ger- 
man figures include Swiss and Austrian 
books to the number of say 6000; 2) 
that 13,000 out of 22,000 are of under 
100 pages; 3) that periodicals are largely 
included, and 4) that many are pub- 
lished in parts, and are counted at least 
twice ina year. The French list does 
not include periodicals to so great an 
extent, but does have: 1) annuals (338) 
and almanacs (267), and 2) reprint ex- 
tracts from periodicals (1198). It also 
3) repeats part continuations so exten- 
sively as to count Joanne Dict. geog. 
34 times, and to count 30 consecutive 
parts of the Encyclopédie Chimique as 
30 consecutive numbers in one issue of 
the Bibliographie, and includes 4) pam- 
phlets to the number of 6133 out of its 
12,300. The Italian list again, includes 
less part continuations, but has 1) no 
less than 7889 pamphlets out of the to- 
tal of 10,401 “books,” 2) many period- 
icals (including even 129 political jour- 
nals) and even legislative bills. The 
Spanish, Dutch, and other lists are even 
more padded, the Spanish counting each 
number of current magazines and re- 
views. 

The British and American lists, on 
the other hand, contain practically no 
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part continuations or pamphlets, and 
the American lists exclude even bound 
volumes of periodicals and annuals in- 
cluded by the British, together with 
directories, school books, subscription 
books, local histories, and many other 
matters included in the continental lists. 
On the basis of substantial books, ex- 
cluding periodicals, pamphlets, etc., the 
result of analysis gives Germany 4500, 
France 42co, Italy 2512, Great Britain 
8000, the United States 6650. This can 
be cross-checked from other sources 
which give similar results. Instead, 
therefore, of the United States being 
overmatched by Italy (9567 or 10,401) 
and Russia (10,242),in reality the United 
States (6650) easily overmatches, un- 
der the most favorable interpretations, 
both Italy (2975) and Russia (3165). 

On the second standard, including 
real pamphlets and complete volumes 
of periodicals, but still excluding from 
the United States figures the pamphlets 
under 25 pages, which constitute 40 
per cent of the Italian figures, we have, 
roughly speaking, for the United States 
47,000 books against 12,000 for Ger- 
many, 10,000 for France, and 6000 for 
Italy. 

If, now, the linguistic basis is taken. 
instead of the national, Germany, in- 
cluding Switzerland and Austria, France, 
Belgium, etc., we have on the basis of 
substantial books, gooo German, 5000 
French, 2000 Italian and 18,000 so- 
called “Anglo-Saxon.” On the larger 
basis, including pamphlets and period- 
icals, these “Anglo-Saxons” publish 
nearly 100,000 volumes annually, and 
far exceed all the continental languages 
put together. 

Thus on any basis the United States 
produces more books than any other 
nation on earth, except Great Britain; 
and if the periodical volumes counted, 
more than Great Britain. 

As to quality, Germany produces 
somewhat more of the highest class of 
original research, but not so much of 
general usefulness. 
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Management of a Law Library 


H. N. McLain, Law librarian of Indiana, 
Indianapolis 


A law library for general investiga- 
tion should be managed like any pros- 
perous business institution, and as this 
management is largely in the hands of 
the librarian, I will give my definition 
of that officer. He is not a mere cus- 
todian of the books, the mere law stu- 
dent whoreads instead of helping others 
to read; but is one who earns his living 
by attending to the wants of the legal 
profession, his primary duty being to 
save their time. To achieve this end 
there is required a rare combination of 
three qualities—scholarship, character, 
and business capacity. 

The old common lawconception of a 
librarian was a person fond of books 
who gets a fortunate chance of reading 
all day. Mr Gladstone is said to have 
declared in the house of commons that 
the British museum was so delightful a 
place that no one ought to be paid for 
working there. The effects of this leg- 
endary doctrine seem to exist today, 
but my idea of a librarian is one who 
finds few leisure moments to read, 
works hard, and dies poor. 

Now, I would say that the best man- 
agement should be credited to that 
librarian who, like the successful mer- 
chant, keeps an accurate system of 
books, regular hours, and his thoughts 
on the highest law—immediate accom- 
modation of the customer. Do not per- 
mit anyone to wait for attention; make 
everyone feel at home; make yourself 
interested in the proposition the lawyer 
is investigating; if your library does not 
have on its shelves the book called for, 
inform the lawyer when the book will 
be out of press and when you expect to 
have it. Remember that even a dog 
distinguishes between being recognized 
and being stumbled over. 

There is yet another requisite which 
neither librarian nor merchant dare 
overlook, and that is the stock in trade. 
It must be complete and up to date. 
Hence a law library, like an apartment 
store, must contain everything. By this 
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statement I mean, obtain every law book 
printed inthe English language. Law- 
yers come to'the library for books not 
used in everyday practice and expect 
you to accommodate them. 

The library must adapt itself to the 
new circumstances. For instance, dur- 
ing the first half of the century the law- 
yers were constantly demanding cases 
on the questions arising out of the in- 
troduction of railroads. Now they are 
demanding cases on the questions that 
have arisen from the recent introduc- 
tion of the applications of electricity. 
This means that the demand is chang- 
ing, but you must supply the demand. 
Remember that no library ever opened 
in full bloom on an unexpected public. 

The library is an artificial person—a 
corporation which never dies. There- 
fore build your foundation large with the 
aim to accommodate any judge or law- 
yer in your state. The library should 
obtain all new books at once, first, be- 
cause it keeps the library up to date; 
second, because the books often get 
out of the market. The librarian can 
best do this by having one firm furnish 
all books published in America, and 
another, all books abroad. 

Another question which enters this 
discussion is the access to the shelves. 
I have read of the remarkably successful 
“open shelf” department of the Buffalo 
public library, and have seen the same 
successful department for children in 
the city library here. Certainly the law- 
yer should be made to feel at home 
among his own books, and certainly 
the experience of librarians with open 
shelves goes to prove that the lawyer 
may be trusted among his own books. 

All these questions of management 
must be met by that rare quality, com- 
mon sense. Every librarian should so 
conduct the business department of his 
office that no expert accountant would 
dare write words similar to those used 
by one who, after examining the books 
of an insolvent merchant, wrote on the 
ledger: Failed for want of common 
sense. 
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Some Library Observations 


Just to show how a fair-minded and 
unprejudiced traveling librarian sees 
things ina casual visit, the writer offers 
the following observations on what 
seems to be the conditions in a few li- 
braries recently visited. 

Much has been said about the smoky 
city of Pittsburg, and equally as much 
about the magnificent facilities for li- 
brary and educational purposes fur- 
nished by the generous Mr Carnegie, 
and a visit to the town gives evidence 
of much truth in both sayings. Itisa 
smoky city and, particularly on a rainy 
day, rather dark and forbidding; but 
sitting calmly on the lofty hill almost 
overtopping the clouds of smoke, is the 
magnificent library building which is 
such a monument to the kind impulses 
of the one who is likely to be regarded 
in these days as the patron saint of li- 
brary construction at least. 

Much might be said both in praise of 
the type of the Carnegie library and 
in questioning why the architect who 
constructed the building for it did not 
make larger study of library needs be- 
fore putting so much time, money, and 
strength into this building, which loses 
much of its beauty, and certainly a good 
deal of its usefulness, by the lack of 
proper appreciation of library needs. 
It seems to the casual observer that by 
far too much space is consumed in cor- 
ridors and halls, which detract from the 
light and air needed in the book rooms. 
But on the spirit of the library and the 
work which it is doing there is no criti- 
cism to be offered. 

The general work of this institution 
is well and favorably known to libra- 
rians, and but a word with regard to 
the branches, and particularly the work 
they are doing with home libraries, will 
be offered. The writer had time but 
for one branch, but was told the condi- 
tions are similar in all and the work fol- 
lows the same lines. 

At the Wiley avenue branch library 
is an example of what seems almost an 
ideal condition for a small library. 
The building, though not large, is well 
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lighted and well arranged for effective 
work. The distance between the en- 
trance and the point of contact is short. 
On one side of the circular desk within 
a few steps of the door, is a turnstile 
admitting the public to the shelves, 
which radiate from the desk at a dis- 
tance of about six feet, and on the other 
side is the turnstile through which the 
public pass out. At the end of the 
stacks are small bracket shelves, on 
which are placed the new books be- 
longing to the class occupying the ad- 
joining. shelves in the stack. 

The children’s room at the right of 
the entrance is separated only by plate 
glass partitions, and the general read- 
ing room at the left is within easy 
range of the view of the attendant at 
the desk. 

The children’s room in the branch 
library is certainly a cause for gratifi- 
cation—commodious, light, airy, and 
even perhaps sometimes sunny. It is 
presided over by a young lady with very 
distinct and correct ideas of the reasons 
for her being there. 

The room was lined with bird pic- 
tures, and many attractive bulletins of 
various kinds called attention to the 
good things the library had to offer for 
the children. Being a school day the 
attendance was not large, but there was 
evidence of eager interest on the part 
of these who were there. On one bul- 
letin board arranged for the very small 
children, to whom the finding list and 
catalog as yet have very little meaning, 
was an array of pictures cut from ad- 
vance sheets of books for children, 
pasted on colored cardboard. These 
pictures were all of lively scenes of ac- 
tion. The youngsters gathered about 
the bulletin board, and after gazing at 
each picture in turn finally pointed with 
little dirty fingers to the picture which 
most attracted their attention and said 
to the assistant, I want that book. 
Rather novel, but effective call slips. 

The Carnegie is doing a great work 
with the home libraries, which are being 
sent out as a regular part of the work. 
From the character of a large part of 
the people of the city it seems the most 
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effective way of introducing library 
privileges, and the growing interest and 
consequent results in the work are re- 
ported to be most gratifying. Judging 
from the conditions met it certainly 
seemed to the writer that branches and 
home libraries must be large factors in 
solving the library problems in the fu- 
ture in large cities. 


American Library of Manila 


A citcular from Manila brings an ap- 
peal for funds for the American library 
in that city. This library was started 
through the efforts of friends in Cali- 
fornia last November, and has been re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm by 
the soldiers and sailors of the American 
army and navy who are in that region. 

This is one of the enterprises in the 
new land which should receive a hearty 
response to its appeal to the American 
public for contributions of money and 
books. The library is in charge of the 
widow of Col. H.C. Egbert of the Sixth 
Regiment, U. S. V., who accompanied 
her husband to Manilaand hasremained 
there since his death. 

Contributions of books should be ad- 
dressed to the American library asso- 
ciation, Manila, P.I. They should be 
well bound in order to withstand the 
climate. Checks and drafts should be 
made payable to The Hong Kong and 
Shanghai banking corporation, treas- 
urer, at Manila. 

While the library is primarily intended 
for the use of the American soldiers in 
the Philippines, it will be open to the 
people without distinction, and will 
thus afford those residents of Manila 
who have begun the study of the Eng- 
lish language a means of becoming 
acquainted with our literature. Eng- 
lish is being taught in the public schools 
of Manila and a library of English 
works is a necessity. 

Already hundreds of children speak 
English with considerable facility. To 
the rising generation of Filipinos, a 
well-equipped American library will 
open worlds of thought and civilization 
of which they have never dreamed. 


The Library in Relation to Litera- 
ture* 
Lindsay Swift, Boston public library 


Twenty years’ association with a large 
public library has given me a certain 
acquaintance with the aggregated re- 
sults of about 3000 years’ accumulation 
of educational views, and it is of some 
of these which I wish to confer with you 
tonight, not as a librarian, but as a cit- 
izen of this city, to express my honest 
mind. Whatever else a great library 
may have as its object, it has one prime 
duty, that of acquiring the works of lit- 
erature, the varied expressions of the 
human mind in all ages, even as they 
may be found in the earliest folk tales 
and songs of the ancient bards. I be- 
lieve that the library should see to it 
that these, the earliest books, come first. 
Nor should poetry, novels, or any form 
of pure literature be neglected. Everett 
said to the students who were about 
to take up the study of belles-lettres: 
Gentlemen, the work we have on hand 
is not one that will enable you to earn 
a dollar. To the practical world much 
of this may sound like perfect nonsense. 
It but illustrates the attitude of the prac- 
tical world toward literature in general. 
I would include also books which fur- 
nish solace and amusement as among 
the important works of every age and 
country. 

No body of men could have done 
their work better than did the early 
trustees of this library, but now and 
then some gap comes to light. When 
the purchase of some too costly orig- 
inal was impossible, good reprints were 
obtained. But we lack a sense of com- 
pleteness in the library, were it desired 
to write a history of English literature. 
The city of Chicago decided not to 
teach the history of England. Perhaps 
they could spare also the literature of 
England, but it hardly seems as if they 
could spare the classic, arma virumque 
cano. This library has formed a re- 
spectable general treasure as regards 
English literature in the Barton col- 
lection. I should be glad to think that 


*From lecture at Boston public library, April 2, 1900. 
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not even the great puolic library of 
New York might accumulate so good a 
collection of Americana as is contained 
in this library. German, French, Scan- 
dinavian, Russian, and European lit- 
erature generally, is more than respect- 
ably represented in this library, but it is 
short of books in the Dutch language. 
This library has need of a permanent 
endowment fund; the older books need 
the most tender care, but the present 
needs are more and more urgent. It 
should have at least a fund of $500,000. 
This amount is less than one-half of 
what Harvard college received during 
the last year. 

But the library has received from 
time to time very valuable collections 
of books from individual donors. Prom- 
inent among these are the Ticknor and 
Barton collections and the Parker li- 
brary. The Browning society has en- 
riched it with works in relation to 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
By the help of Col. Higginson, works 
relating to the question of slavery and 
the anti-slavery struggle have been 
added to, so that the library has now a 
very valuable collection of books re- 
lating to that subject. 

In every large library there are pe- 
riods of uneven growth, but progress of 
some sort is making all along the line. 
It is astonishing into how few hands 
the welfare of the library is practically 
confided. Each season brings its spe- 
cial demands from the public that must 
be satisfied as far as possible. In the 
spring the demand is for books on 
yachting, sporting, and kindred sub- 
jects; in the fall for books on hunting. 
Besides this there is a constant clamor 
for genealogical and local histories, 
books on mental science, and many 
other subjects. All these demands 
must be met in some fashion, but the 
more serious demands must not be 
neglected. 

The question comes up today as to 
the propriety of excluding certain books 
from the shelves of the public library. 
Freedom of choice in all matters is a 
fundamental American belief. Books, 
like people, are, many of them, very 
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good or very bad; more are partly good 
and partly bad; the most are indifferent 
as to their moral qualities. Ifa book 
is bad it ought to be shut up as we 
confine the habitual criminal, but I am 
opposed to capital punishment. 

The statistics of books purchased 
during the past Io years, shows that in 
the year 1899 there has been an increase 
in the purchase of English, American, 
French, Italian, and German literature 
over those of preceding years; there is 
also a tendency to revert -to higher 
standards. 

It was the practice of former years 
to buy, asa general rule, only one copy 
of a book, however popular; no attempt 
was made to meet the demands of the 
public in this respect. The common- 
wealth required the education of the 
people as a safeguard of liberty, but 
gave no thought to their amusement as 
an equal safeguard of order and liberty. 
I am in favor of large purchases of the 
popular books demanded by the public, 
and would suggest the advisability of 
allowing them to circulate for three 
years from the date of their publication 
at a small charge, to be paid by those 
desirous of reading them. It seems to 
me desirable that those wishing to read 
the popular books as they are issued, 
should be willing to pay a small charge 
for the privilege, just as one pays with- . 
out question for the use of a towel at 
the public bath houses. 


The space given to newspapers in the 
world’s great libraries nowadays is viv- 
idly shown in a discussion now going 
on among the trustees of the British 
Museum as to further enlarging these 
accommodations. How gigantic the 
growth of this department really has 
been in recent years may be gathered 
from the fact that the shelves occupied 
by London newspapers alone exceed 
1000 yards in length, while those de- 
voted to the provincial, colonial, and 
foreign press are more than 3000 yards, 
the total measurement being close upon 
three miles. 
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BERLIN now has a school for. women 
librarians. One of its two courses o1 
instruction- lasts six months, and is for 
the training of librarians for the ordi- 
nary public libraries, while the other, 
of three years, prepares the students to 
take their places at the heads of scien- 
tific libraries. 

SPEAKING of the efforts of the Cali- 
fornia Women’s club to establish trav- 
eling libraries in that state, the San 
Francisco News letter very truly re- 
marks: There is no reason why sane 
literature should not circulate in every 
town inthe state. The strongest enemy 
to ignorance and the best friend to civ- 
ilization is sane literature. Good liter- 
ature breeds good citizens, and every 
Californian should lend a helping hand 
to the efforts of the California club. 


Ir is a subject for congratulation 
among librarians that Governor Nash of 
Ohio has confirmed the appointment 
of Charles Orr as library commissioner 
of Ohio, and that John R. McGrew was 
reappointed. It is a sign that public 
office is coming to be more and more 
regarded as a public trust, and is par- 
ticularly gratifying in such a state as 
Ohio, where the question of public 
office is such a large factor in its affairs. 
There will be no backward step in the 
policy of progress in the library work 
of Ohio,and good will come from the 
example set by the appointment of Mr 
Orr and Mr McGrew. 


AGAIN Pustic LIBRARIES ventures to 
suggest that a section of the A. L. A. 
sessions could be beneficially set aside 
for the discussion of the methods, aims, 
and principles of the library schools. 

There is an increasing need of a gen- 
eral understanding of what the library 
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schools stand for, of how they are work- 
ing to attain these objects, and a com- 
parison of methods in a meeting de- 
voted to that end, and where those who 
have at one time or another gone out 
from the schools might give those in 
the schools the benefit of their post- 
graduate experience, could but result 
in added strength for the work of the 
schools. A quite considerable number 
of library school people, among whom 
are some of the teachers in the schools, 
have expressed a wish that an appointed 
time and place be given for library 
school discussion for the mutual bene- 
fit of those interested rather than for 
general information on the subject as 
is usual at the meetings. 

THERE is much force in the saying 
that a liberal education may be obtained 
by travel, and particularly so if the 
traveler starts out with a mind open to 
convictions, and with eyes and ears 
ready to pick up the information that 
is to be had for the taking. A recent 
visit of four weeks through a number 
of eastern libraries and schools gave 
more and clearer information than the 
visitor was able to gain in the same 
number of years from the written re- 
ports and verbal statements concerning 
the places and people visited. We shall 
have more to say later in regard to these 
latter, and will only say in passing that 
we are convinced that personal inspec- 
tion is the safest way in which to get at 
real situations. Many things at a dis- 
tance look very different from what 
they show at close range. One’s ideas 
need readjustment when he sees the 
things of which he has heard. Some 
things are a good deal better, people 
are much pleasanter and results are 
more effective on the one hand, while 
the clay of the idol, the brassiness of 
the tinse], and the hollow sham of the 
bulwark are often apparent at close 
range when one goes over the ground 
for himself seeking to reach the real 
status of affairs. The writer was the 
recipient of much kindness at the hands 
of the eastern librarians, and will long 
remember with grateful feelings the 
hearty welcome given her. 
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A beautiful library, largely the gift 
of J. Passmore Edwards, was declared 
forever open and free to the people of 
Acton, England, January 3, by the Hon. 
J. H. Choate, American ambassador to 
England. The occasion was one of 
note, and many distinguished visitors 
were present and took part in the pro- 
ceedings’. Thelibrary opens with 8000v., 
an excellent children’s department, and 
about 172v. of operas, oratorios, songs, 
etc. H.A. Shuttleworth is librarian. 

The Acton Press reports Mr Choate 
in part as follows: 

If there was one thing on which Am- 
ericans most heartily agreed, it was up- 
on the subject of education, and of free 
libraries as a necessary part of educa- 
tion. They differed on many things, 
but on that certainly they all agreed, 
and it was a perpetual bond of sympa- 
thy between all who read English 
books and spoke the English tongue. 
However much America as a young 
nation had to learn from older nations, 
there was this one field on which her 
people challenged at least the sympa- 
thetic interest of all the world. The 
American common school system, 
which dated back to the very earliest 
days of their colonial life, provided free 
education at the public expense for 
every boy and girl up to the time when 
they were all able to take care of them- 
selves. And public and private munifi- 
cence supplemented that education 
by the establishment of free libraries, 
bringing knowledge home to the very 
doors of the people throughout the 
land. Free libraries were numbered by 
thousands. Every considerable town 
was proud of its free library; and towns, 
as districts in England, were graded 
and measured according to the dignity 
and usefulness of the libraries they 
possessed. The truth was, that their 
whole social and political structure in 
America was based upon the general 
education of the people. When their 
fathers resolved for self-government— 
that was to say, government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people— 
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they very wisely concluded that the 
permanence of the constitution and the 
security of their liberty must rest upon 
the educated intelligence of the whole 
community; and there it had rested in 
safety until this day. 

The present library of 8000v. would 
undoubtedly be of greater use to the 
people of Acton than the whole of the 
one and a half million books on the 
shelves of the British museum. In 
these S8ooov. they had all the great 
things that had been done and thought 
and said from the beginning of time; 
means of ample recreation and enter- 
tainment for the individual and the 
household, with opportunities and facil- 
ities for advancing self-improvement 
and the education which had already 
been received at the hands of the state. 
Nothing tended more to enrich, dignify, 
and ennoble a community than the es- 
tablishment of just such an institution 
as this. Shakespeare said: If a man do 
not erect in this age his own tomb ere 
he dies he shall live no longer in mon- 
ument than the bell rings and the widow 
weeps. And this was as true now as 
in the sixteenth century. 

There was nothing which dignified 
and advanced the individual working 
man, or a whole group of working men, 
so much as knowing more today than ° 
yesterday, and tomorrow more than to- 
day. Each citizen of the district owned 
equally these 8000v. quite as much as 
the rest. The question was, how could 
they best use the books? He believed 
there was only one way—by making a 
wise selection of what was right, and 
by studying to read whatever they did 
read to the best advantage. A man 
could not read everything. Let him 
then select the best books and read 
only the best parts of them. The 
way was to read less, and read over 
and over again, and they would then 
be sure of memory. Let them read 
what they liked, and stick to it. Do 
not read a book because other people 
liked it; but let them select some au- 
thor who excited their admiration, and 
read him over and over again. 
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Twenty-second General Meeting, Montreal, 
Canada, June 6-12, 1900 


The annual meeting of the A. L. A. 
for 1900 will be held at Montreal, Can- 
ada, upon the invitation of the gover- 
nors of McGill university, beginning 
Wednesday evening, June 6, and con- 
tinuing to Tuesday, June 12, inclusive. 
‘ The Post-conference following will ex- 
tend to Sunday, June 17. 

Reduced rates have been made by 
the Windsor hotel. Its charges to the 
A. L. A. people for this occasion, for 
rooms and board (American plan), will 
be $3 and $3.50 per day; the latter rate 
for rooms with baths, of which the 
hotel has an ample number. 

For those who prefer to be quartered 
outside of the hotel at a less expense, 
the local committee can also make pro- 
vision. 

All persons planning or expecting to 
attend the Montreal meeting should, in 
every instance, send early notice to the 
secretary of the local committee, C. H. 
Gould, McGill university library, Mon- 
treal, stating accommodations desired. 

Program 

The outline program given below will 
indicate substantially what has been 
planned for this meeting. The particu- 
lar speakers and papers will be subse- 
quently announced. The committees 
in charge of the different sections will 
make due arrangements and prepara- 
tions. In both the general and the sec- 
tion sessions stress is to be laid upon 
allowing ample time for individual 
questioning and discussion, features 
which are believed to be quite as essen- 
tial and satisfactory as the direct pres- 
entation of a subject. 

Convenient hours, with due intervals 
between sessions to admit of rest and 
personal conferences, etc., are aimed at 
in the schedule prepared. Instructive 
entertainment has been provided for 
by the local committee. A wealth of 
historical and ecclesiastical interests 
are to be found in and centering around 
Montreal. 

The library, literary, and historical 
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exhibits, are expected to prove excep- 
tionally interesting. 

The following outline will show the 
drift of the program. 


Wednesday, June 6. Evening: Social session— 
“Old acquaintance renewed and new 
friends found.” 

Thursday, June 7. Morning: General session— 
Routine business: Reports of officers, 
committees, etc. 

Afternoon: Local entertainment—Ride to 
Mt Royal, Westmount, and library, etc. 

Evening: Public meeting—President's ad- 
dress; Local library promotion; The read- 
ing public: Work with children; Travel- 
ing library movement. 

Friday June 8. Morning: General session— 
Announcements and business (30 min- 
utes); Library work with children. 

Section session—College and reference li- 
braries. 

Afternoon: Local entertainment—Visit to 
Chateau de Ramesay and Fraser institute; 
Members of numismatic and antiquarian 
society take parties to historical points. 
Lachine Rapids, 5-7 p. m. 

Evening: Section sessions—Large libraries. 
Topic: Access to shelves. State and law 
libraries. 

Saturday, June 9.—Morning: General ses- 
sion—Announcements and business (30 
minutes); Joint meeting of Trustees sec- 
tion and Large libraries section. 

Afternoon: Section sessions—Trustees sec- 
tion (business, etc.) State library com- 
missions—Round table. Officers of state 
associations—Round table. 

Evening: Informal social—Local color; All 
hands ‘round. 

Sunday, June ro. Day of Rest; or, for study 
of the ecclesiastical features of Montreal, 
according to personal preferences. 

Monday, June 11. Morning: General session— 
Announcements and business (30 min- 
utes); Canadian libraries and Literary 
topics. Round table of catalogers. 

Afternoon: General session—Purchase, care, 
and lending of photographs. Codéperation 
committee program. 

Evening: Local entertainment—Reception 
at McGill university. 

Tuesday, June 12. Morning: General session—- 
Election; Reports; Resolutions; Unfin- 
ished business. 

Afternoon: Local and miscellaneous—Indi- 
vidual option, and visits to places of in- 
terest. 

Evening: Post-conference commences with 
trip to the Saguenay, etc. 


The supplementary A. L. A. hand- 
book for 1900 may be obtained from 
the secretary, H. J. Carr, Scranton, Pa. 
In addition to a list of officers, council, 
and committees for the current year, it 
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contains the full text of the revised 
constitution, as adopted at the Atlanta 
meeting, May 12, 1899, and upon which 
a second and final vote is to be taken 
at the Montreal meeting. 

Travel arrangements 

For this meeting the principal pas- 
senger traffic associations have author- 
ized the customary round-trip rates of 
a fare and a third on the certificate 
plan, frem places‘in their territory. 
Such rates are conditioned upon going 
and returning by the same route, and 
are restrictive as to stopovers. 

The New England party will leave 
Boston June 6 at 9 a. m., going by rail 
direct to Montreal, F. W. Faxon, 15% 
Beacon st., Boston, travel secretary. 

Another party will leave New York 
on the evening of June 5, going by rail 
to Clayton, N. Y., where a boat will 
carry the party to Montreal. 

The party from Chicago will prob- 
ably leave the evening of June 4, going 
by rail to Buffalo and by boat the rest 
of the way. Announcements giving 
full details will be sent out later by R. 
P. Hayes, 31 Washington st., Chicago. 

As has already been announced, the 
Post Conference trip is, this summer, 
to take the form of a visit by special 
steamer to the River Saguenay. The 
largest and best boat on the Saguenay 
route has been secured and will be the 
home of the party during the trip. 

Outline 


On the evening of June 12 the party 
leaves Montreal and will arrive at the 
commencement of the bold scenery 
above Quebec on Wednesday morning 
at about 8o’clock. Further downstream 
is reached the beautiful Island of Or- 
leans, called by Cartier the Isle of 
Bacchus, so abundant were the grapes, 
and keeping the island on the right for 
some miles, the mainland is touched at 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré. At this quaint 
spot a halt will be made to inspect the 
church and shrine where so many 
“miracles” of healing have been wrought. 
From Ste. Anne there is a beautiful run 
downthe LowerSt Lawrence for the rest 
ofthe day. The mouth of the Saguenay 
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is reached on Wednesday evening. 
Twenty-four hours will be spent in the 
midst of its scenery, with calls at Chi- 
coutimi, the head of Saguenay naviga- 
tion, and at Tadousac, the center of the 
Canadian fur trade in years gone by. 
Friday will find the party at Murray 
Bay on the homeward voyage, and on 
Friday evening the travelers are due at 
Quebec. Saturday will be devoted to 
this city and its historic surroundings. 


Duration of trip 


The plan is to leave Quebec on Sat- 
urday evening, arriving in Montreal on 
Sunday morning June 17. 

If, however, the majority so desires, 
the stay in Quebec may be prolonged 
through Sunday, and the trip to Mon- 
treal be made by the regular steamer, 
which arrives on Monday morning in 
time for the early trains to the various 
points east, south, and west. 


Cost 


The cost of the entire Post Confer- 
ence trip, including berth and meals, 
will not exceed $20 for those who re- 
turn to Montreal by Sunday, a. m., and 
it is expected that the sum named will 
cover the expense of spending Sunday 
in Quebec as well. 

General information 


The itinerary has been so arranged 
that of the entire length of river be- . 
tween Montreal and Chicoutimi, only 
about 100 miles (the least interesting 
part), will not be passed by day. More- 
over, although a great portion of the 
journey will be upon salt water there is 
no sea swell. 

It is hoped that the trip as outlined 
presents many of the features of an ideal 
post conference, combining, as it does, 
the best of opportunities for friendly 
intercourse, with a restful excursion in 
pure bracing air amid the grandest of 
scenery. 

All who purpose taking this trip 
should communicate as promptly as 
possible with the undersigned. Any 
further information desired will be 
gladly furnished on application to 

C. H. Goutp, Montreal: 
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Business Men and the Library 


John Cotton Dana, City library, Springfield, 
Mass. 


In October of last year I sent to 30 li- 
brarians a circular suggesting that each 
one of them endeavor to get, through 
return postals, unprejudiced replies to 
the following questions from leading 
business men in their respective com- 
munities: 

What use do you make of your pub- 
lic library? 

What changes in the library would 
make possible a larger use of the library 
by yourself or others? 

To the 30 circulars I received 24 re- 
plies, a much larger percentage than 
such inquiries usually bring out, and 
one which indicates that the suggestion 
was found interesting, if nothing more. 
The replies were in many instances so 
suggestive that I have thought the read- 
ers of Pustic LisRARIES would be glad 
to see at least a few extracts from them. 
I do not believe I am violating any con- 
fidence in publishing these extracts, 
especially as no one save myself knows 
to whom the inquiries were sent, and as 
I have carefully kept out of the extracts 
anything that would indicate from what 
town they came. 

One very excellent suggestion was 
made that the first of the two questions 
could better be: Why do you not make 
more use of your public library? 

In making up my original circular I 
had in mind, as therein indicated, the 
fact that the average business man, 
fairly successful in the management of 
his business, does not commonly take 
such an interest in the public library as 
leads him to visit it, much less to use it. 
Perhaps this is as it should be. Per- 
haps the business life, in this country at 
least, is so driving as to make it impos- 
sible for men engaged in it to continue 
an interest in books and literature; but 
I don’t believe this is true. An indica- 
tion that it is not strictly true is found 
in the wide circulation among bankers 
and other business men of the book, 
David Harum. That book worked its 
way into a large circulation among that 
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portion of the public that does not gen- 
erally read books at all, largely by vir- 
tue of careful advertising. I believe it 
is not better adapted to interest the 
active business man than are a great 
many other books found on the shelves 
of our public libraries; and I believe it 
will in the course of time be possible for 
the public library to make known to bus- 
iness men within itscommunity the pres- 
ence of these books, and lead them to 
use them andenjoy them. Iam not hop- 
ing or wishing to make of business men 
literary critics or academicians. I do 
think, however, that the public library, 
like all other educational institutions, 
is suffering a good deal from the pres- 
ence in it of the academic spirit. Pop- 
ular education has come down from 
above, from universities and colleges. 
In a sense, at least, the old university 
ideas of what constitutes culture are 
the ideas that are present even in the 
educational work of the very first grades 
of the common public schools. Those 
same ideas prevail very largely among 
librarians. One librarian makes the 
very obvious remark that business, poli- 
tics, the church, the club, the theater, 
the lecture, the home fireside, and the 
public library—each has its special con- 
stituency; that the constituency of each 
is relatively to the whole adult male 
population of necessity small, and that 
as librarians we have risen to the full 
measure of our opportunity if we fit our- 
selves well to the library-using part of 
the public. I call the remark obvious; 
but I don’t believe we can absolve our- 
selves so easily. Books are records of 
experience and observation. Some of 
these records are works of art. Such of 
them as are works of art we put in the 
class of literature. Formerly so large 
a portion of all books were literature, 
and so dominant was the literary and 
classic culture spirit among book users, 
that it came to be thought that books 
were chiefly for the literary, the liber- 
ally educated. Sensitive people, igno- 
rant of literature, are to this day very 
commonly afraid of the critically supe- 
rior smile of the library attendants to 
whom they may by chance show their 
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ignorance. They should not be thus 
afraid; they all are not. One of the 
most brilliant and original men of my 
present acquaintances did not hesitate 
at a dinner table a few nights ago to 
ask the question: And who is this 
Handy Andy? He could afford to not 
know of Handy Andy. The majority 
of effective, forward-looking, culti- 
vated men in these days are wise if they 
don’t kndw Handy Andy. Only a few 
of the present day, live, useful books 
are literature. They are accurate rec- 
ords and expert opinions, or promoters 
of joy—like David Harum. Now if 
when they are boys the business men 
learn that books are largely accurate 
records and expert opinions, of use to 
the humblest as well! as to the highest 
worker in the world; and if business 
men, if not taught this when they are 
boys, can be brought to see it when 
they are grown, then they will use a li- 
brary more, I think. 

What this, if true, has to do with 
changes in library administration is an- 
other story which cannot be here en- 
tered upon. 

Of the 25 librarians, counting Spring- 
field, which replied, nine gave a down- 
right yes, five said they would like to 
but could not, seven gave a flat no, and 
four said they were interested but dis- 
approved; making a total of 14 in favor 
of the plan and 11 against it. 

From those interested, but who dis- 
approve, I take the following extracts: 

“Are you not in error in expecting 
that the library will interest the average 
business man, except from an altruistic 
point of view? I imagine that news- 
paper reading bounds the outside limit 
of intellectual work that most of them 
care to undertake. The 300 leading 
business men in town to whom we 
would send postal cards, do not come 
to the library. Part of them read con- 
siderably and have large libraries of 
their own, the remaining part read little, 
have no private libraries of their own, 
and, in their opinion, need none.” 

“While I am as anxious as you are to 
interest business men who do not use 
the library (and they are a large major- 
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ity of their class) I do not think that 
the way you suggest is a good one, at 
least for me, to interest them. Those 
who have no interest will not answer, 
and those who would answer such a 
postal are a set of kickers whose opin- 
ion I do not care for.” 

“Frankly, such a move strikes me as 
undesirable and inadvisable. Most of 
all so, if the inquiries are made to seem 
to come from other than the library it- 
self. Made by the library officially, 
with a view to ascertaining the public 
feeling, some such inquiry might be 
warrantable in occasional instances; to 
do so from any other standpoint, actu- 
ally or seemingly, may open the door 
to adverse influences that cannot be 
easily set aside or counteracted. Again, 
if I were one of the citizens receiving 
such postal card inquiries, my impulse 
would be to reply to query 1: It’s none 
of your business. And if I were not a 
user of the library: What right would I 
have to make suggestions for changes 
in its management? Why does it have 
a board of directors or trustees if not to 
answer just such inquiries from actual 
knowledge of its workings? I never 
knew any good results to come from 
such volunteer and ex parte suggestions, 
if made.” 

“Admitting the possible correctness 
of your statements about the lending 
use of the public library, and even if, as 
you say, the public library does not 
commonly interest the average business 
man, I reply, Why should it? Why not 
recognize the fitness of things, and if 
that is a fact, let it stand so?” [If we 
do recognize this as a fact, we should 
moderate some of our transports over 
our effectiveness as social factors. — 
1. &. Ba 

“Judging from my experience, I have 
little doubt that an active and well- 
managed public library averages to 
reach and have the borrowing use of 
practically all the people to whom it 
can conveniently be of service, equally 
as much as does a bank or the post- 
office, each in its own field of action. 
But a very moderate proportion of the 
people of a city use the bank, or banks, 
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therein. The same is true as to the 
postoffice, or the high school, or the 
theater, or even the churches, if you 
please. And the chief reason to the 
contrary, with all, lies in the fact that 
in each instance there is naturally a 
large majority whose needs of one kind 
and another are otherwise supplied, and 
all the personal inquiries in the world 
would not change the condition of 
things. So it is to a large degree with 
the public library.” 

“I think that the principal reason a 
man of business life does not use the 
library much is that he really doesn’t 
have muchtime. I confess to a sneak- 
ing sympathy with the man who is har- 
ried mentally, and wearied physically 
by a rush of business or a lack of it, and 
if he does his duty in the world I won't 
pester him to read books if he doesn’t 
want to.” [Iam not asking the busy 
business man to read books, I am sug- 
gesting that we persuade him to use 
some of them.—J. C. D.] 

From those who say flatly, no, I take 
the following extracts: - 

“TI don’t think we could get any use- 
ful suggestions in this way.” 

“IT think most of us know already in 
a general way why business men do not 
make more use of libraries. Some of 
them (perhaps most of them) prefer an- 
other form of relaxation after a busy 
day; others live too far away from the 
library; others prefer to buy most of 
the books they read, particularly if their 
reading be largely confined to fiction. 
The proportion of business men who 
have no use fora library so long as they 
can obtain daily papers would seem to 
be by no means small.” 

From those who would like to, but 
can’t, I take the following extract: 

“My own feeling in regard to our re- 
lations to the matter is that the busi- 
ness men have always shown a great 
deal more interest in our inadequately 
conducted library than we were entitled 
to expect.” 

From those who give a downright 
yes, I take the following extracts: 

“IT agree with you that it will be of 
interest to know why so few of the busi- 


ness men of the town make use of the 
library. I have my individual theory, 
and it will be at least curious to have 
their own explanation. Occasionally 
one of these old fellows drops in to find 
out who his great-grandfather was, and 
he says to me: Do you know, I have 
lived in this town fifty years and this 
is the first time I was ever in the li- 
brary! and he says it in a tone and with 
a manner which indicate that in his 
opinion it is something of which he is 
very proud.” 

“Strikes me as a good idea. I shall 
be glad to codperate.” 

“You have set me a pretty difficult 
task. I doubt very much if I can find 
300 prominent business men in 
who do not use the library for some 
purpose, if only a few times during 
each year. I know a number of prom- 
inent men who are collecting libraries 
of their own, and who do not use the 
library for this reason. They buy the 
books they read, and depend upon the 
magazines for the cursory dip into gen- 
eral matters of interest that other peo- 
ple get from the library. But even 
these people come to the library for 
data for their literary work when their 
turns come in the several clubs they 
belong to.” 

“T have frequently made this inquiry 
of our business men, and the answer 
which I invariably receive is this, that 
they are too busy to come to the library; 
that their reading is limited to news- 
papers which they supply themselves; 
that they occasionally read books such 
as are popular at the time, but prefer 
to own them rather than to borrow. 
The observation is also made that you 
cannot interest business men in any 
literary work in study clubs. They oc- 
casionally atténd lectures given by 
prominent people, especially humorists. 
I like the idea, and hope that the reply 
may create a new interest among those 
who really bear the brunt of taxation.” 

“Will gladly join you in your business 
men’s symposium. Have been doing a 
great deal of hard work with this class 
of citizens with small results.” 
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Iowa Library Laws 


Editor Pusiic LIBRARIES: 

Let me complete the story begun in 
my letter to you a month ago, making 
clearer than before my statement that 
this is library year in Iowa. The sum 
of Iowa legislation affecting libraries is 
as follows: 

1 A law consolidating the miscella- 
neous portion of the State library with 
the Historical library, and placing the 
consolidated library (in the new Histor- 
ical building) and the Law and docu- 
ment library (in the state capitol) under 
one administration, that of the state 
librarian, and voting an annual appro- 
priation of $12,500 for their support, 
exclusive of salaries paid officials and 
employés. 

2 Alaw creating a State library com- 
mission, consisting of three ex officio 
members, state superintendent, presi- 
dent of State university, and state libra- 
rian, and four members to be appointed 
by the governor, at least two of whom 
shall be women. This law appropriates 
$2000 a year for the commission’s ex- 
penses. 

3 A law appropriating $2000 addi- 
tional for cataloging the State library. 

4 A law giving the State library 
board more latitude in the expenditure 
of the $2000 regular annual appropria- 
tion for the purchase of books, etc., 
for the traveling libraries. 

5 A law raising the salaries of the 
State library’s three assistants from 
$400, $500, and $600 to $700, $800, and 
$1cco. [The consolidation bill above 
mentioned raised the State librarian’s 
salary from $1200 to $2000, and his law 
librarian assistant’s salary from $720 to 
$1200. | 

6 A law requiring the treasurer of 
each school township and rural district 
to withhold annyally not less than 5 
cents nor more than I§ cents for every 
person of school age, resident in each 
school corporation, for the purchase of 
books for a school library, and prohib- 
iting any diversion of the fund to any 
other purpose. Very truly, 

Jounson BriGuaM, State lib’n. 
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College Section 


Harvard—The Harvard library has re- 
cently received some interesting docu- 
ments, the gifts of E. V. Morgan, 1890, 
and J. Boardman, 1894. The first set 
includes the originals of the consular 
proclamations, with one or two excep- 
tions, issued in Samoa during the recent 
complications. Mr Morgan served as 
secretary to the American commission 
sent to Samoa a year ago, and the doc- 
uments collected comprise the procla- 
mations of the English, American, and 
German consuls, notices issued by the 
supreme court, and other decrees. The 
collection of Capt. J. Boardman, who is 
at present serving in the Philippines, 
contains a number of Filipino publica- 
tions and documents. The most im- 
portant is a complete file of the Revo- 
lution, the official organ of the govern- 
ment in the province of Bisayas, from 
December, 1898, to February, 1899. In 
the later numbers is printed officially 
the greater part of the constitution of 
the Philippine government. 


Illinois—The annual circular of infor- 
mation of the Illinois state library 
school has been issued, and contains 
important items of interest. The Ar- 
mour school was instituted at the In- 
stitute of technology, Chicago, in Sep- 
tember, 1893,and 1897 it was transferred 
to the University. As soon as it became 
a part of the institution the course was 
broadened so that now students have 
to complete four years’ study before 
securing the degree of bachelor of li- 
brary science. In manycasesa previous 
four-years’ university course has been 
completed before entering the school. 
Two years of the regular course are de- 
voted to general university studies. In 
connection with the regular course the 
school offers a 12-lesson course open tc 
the whole university. 

The methods of instruction are as 
complete and practical as in any schoo] 
of its kind. Few text-books are used, 
most of the work being done by lec- 
ture and laboratory methods. Actual 
experience is given each student in the 
university library. Practical work is 
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also done in the public libraries of 
Champaign and Urbana. 

The circular contains the course of 
study for 1900-1901, and a general de- 
scription of the courses. A short ac- 
count of the library club is included. 
A feature of the circular is the list of 
positions filled by the school since it 
started; 14 states and 64 towns are rep- 
resented. Chicago leads with 24 posi- 
tions and Illinois leads the states with 
over 80. The total of positions is over 
150. Although the school does not 
guarantee positions, still these places 
have been filled since June, 1894.— 
Champaign Gazette. 


Stanford—The law department library 
now occupies the building formerly used 
for the general library, in place of 
rooms in Encina hall. This adds very 
materially to the usefulness of the law 
library. Until this change was made it 
was impossible to use the reference 
books without much loss of time on ac- 
count of the crowded conditions of the 
shelves, but now that ample room is 
secured for stacks and tables every 
convenience will be furnished for the 
students working in this department. 
The fund set aside for the purchase of 
books is ample to make the library 
rank among the best in the country. 

Of all the other buildings under con- 
struction none will be welcomed more 
than the new library has been. Instead 
of the crowded conditions of a month 
ago there is now ample room, and 
every facility is afforded the students 
in their research work. Additional as- 
sistants have been secured, and indeed 
no expense has been spared in fitting 
up the library in the most approved 
manner. All of the material which stu- 
dents have to handle in their work has 
been made more accessible than here- 
tofore. The study tables in the main 
reading-room are divided into individ- 
ual sections, each section having an in- 
candescent light. The building alone 
cost over $150,000, and is fireproof 
throughout. 


Michigan—Librarian Davis reports: 
We have for several years been bor- 


rowing from other libraries, especially 
from that of Harvard university, for 
the use of our professors, books that 
we do not have and that are not in the 
market. With the consent of the li- 
brary committee of the faculty I have 
begun to reciprocate in this matter. 
Our loans of this kind for the year have 
been 59v. At Harvard, and the univer- 
sity of California, the governing boards 
have authorized these loans, regulating 
them by certain rules. So far the prac- 
tice with us has been experimental. I 
hope, however, before another year, to 
place before you the results of the ex- 
periment, for such action on the sub- 
ject as you may see fit to take. There 
was also a loan of about 1sov. to the 
United States Fisheries commission 
making investigations at Put-in-Bay. 


Nebraska—May I use the college de- 
partment as a medium for information 
on the two following questions? 

Are the college libraries, especially 
those of the Central and Western states 
having free access to shelves, troubled 
with losses of books? By losses I 
mean both the permanent, which do not 
show up in the annual inventory, and, 
more troublesome, the silent and unre- 
corded borrowing which constantly 
goes on—temporary absence of books 
generally in time of use by class or sec- 
tion. Most of such books are as si- 
lently returned, but their temporary 
absence is exceedingly annoying to the 
department and exasperating to the 
right-minded. I would like to know if 
most college libraries are troubled in 
this way, and also what means they 
have adopted to cure the evil and les- 
sen the annoyance? 

One other question: What is done 
with the sample copies, that number 
hundreds every year, some of them 
duplicating copies of periodicals regu- 
larly taken and others not? Do the 
libraries attempt to shelve them, or are 
they thrown at once into the duplicate 
department and sold? 

I should be very glad to get some 
practical light on these questions. 

J. 1. WyeEr, Jr., Lib’n. 
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Library Schools 
Drexel 


A practical problem in organizing a 
small library was recently presented to 
the library school by the needs of a 
settlement library in one of the. poor 
districts of the city. The students for 
two weeks spent some portion of each 
day in assisting to get the library 
opened: quickly, by accessioning, shelf- 
listing, classifying, and cataloging sev- 
eral hundred volumes. The library, 
which was opened March |, is called 
the Starr library, and will be in charge 
of Miss Hixson, class of ’99. 

On February 12 Dr Canfield, libra- 
rian of Columbia university, New York, 
gave a most interesting talk to the Li- 
brary school on the College library and 
the college librarian. 

The visit of the school to libraries 
outside Philadelphia was abandoned 
this year, and instead, some of the stu- 
dents attended the joint meeting of the 
New York state library association and 
the New York Library clubon March 8, 
remaining two days longer for visits 
to several of the libraries of New York 
city and Brooklyn. Other members of 
the school attended the joint meet- 
ing in Washington of the New Jersey, 
Washington, and Pennsylvania library 
associations March 29-31. 

The New York trip on the 8th in- 
cluded visits to the Astor, Lenox, 
Columbia university, Young men’s 
Christian association, Young women’s 
Christian association, and Pratt insti- 
tute libraries. Through the kindness 
of the librarians the students were able 
to see much that will be helpful to 
them in their work. At Pratt institute 
the visitors were entertained at lunch- 
eon. The children’s room at this li- 
brary was of special interest. 

The class is now at work upon the 
several problems of the loan depart- 
ment, including children’s reading and 
the preparation of picture bulletins. 
Each student will prepare a bulletin on 
some topic of general interest, and 
when they are finished an exhibit of 
them will be made in the library. 


The joint meeting of the New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Washington associa- 
tions on March 29-30 offered such an 
attractive program, as well as the op- 
portunity of seeing Washington and its 
libraries, that several students of the 
Library school took advantage of the 
occasion to attend. In addition to at- 
tending the sessions of the meeting, 
where many interesting papers were 
read, they visited the Library of con- 
gress, the Public library, the Bureau of 
education, and the Bureau of printing 
and engraving, besides seeing many of 
the other sights of Washington. At 
the Library of congress they saw the 
many departments of that great library 
spending an entire afternoon in exam- 
ining its workings, which were most 
carefully explained by those in charge 
of the several departments. Oneof the 
pleasant results of the Washington trip 
was a visit from Charles A. Cutter, who 
came to Philadelphia to speak to the 
school. His topic was the Expansive 
classification, its history and character- 
istics. 

Illinois 


March 7 Miss Sharp lectured before 
the College of literature and arts on 
Traveling libraries. Many members of 
the faculty were present, and much in- 
terest was manifested. At the close of . 
the lecture the sum of $50 was voted to 
establish a traveling library, making the 
third now controlled by the Library 
school. 

The Library club held its regular 
meeting March 20. The subject pre- 
sented was Artistic book-making. A 
collection of Roycroft books, a few 
Kelmscott, and one or two of an artistic 
character from other sources, had been 
obtained for the occasion. Miss Price 
conducted the meeting and gave a very 
interesting talk upon the various pub- 
lishers devoted to, or doing incident- 
ally, artistic work, including many facts 
concerning the revival of artistic print- 
ing, illustrating her talk from the books 
at hand. Miss Elliott followed with a 
brief talk on methods being developed 
and ideals approached in illustrating 
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and illuminating, ending with a prac- 
tical demonstration of the making of 
an artistic book, showing the process 
from the original drawing to the com- 
pleted book by means of samples which 
had been procured. 

The seniors, accompanied by Miss 
Sharp, visited Chicago libraries and 
other places of interest April 5-15. 
Eleanor Roper, class of ’96, now of 
John Crerar library, tendered a recep- 
tion to the seniors at her home Thurs- 
day evening, April s. 

The libraries visited were the Chicago 
public, John Crerar, Newberry, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Scoville institute, 
Evanston, Northwestern university, Vir- 
ginia library of the McCormick theo- 
logical seminary, and the Chicago in- 
stitute. 

An afternoon was spent at the 
Ringer and Hertzberg bindery; several 
hours were devoted to the Times- 
Herald building and the process of 
newspaper making. 

The Library Bureau was visited and 
its appliances explained by the attend- 
ants, while A.C. McClurg’s seven stories 
were explored from basement to top 
floor. 

Other visits were paid to the Art in- 
stitute, Field Columbian museum, Par- 
melee Library Co., Chicago circulating 
library, Hull House and other social 
institutions. 

Miss Macilvaine, of the Newberry li- 
brary, unfolded the mysteries of the 
rare book room, and gave an exceed- 
ingly interesting talk upon the treas- 
ures there. 

Mrs Cyrus McCormick very kindly 
invited the class to her home to see her 
collection of Kelmscott books, which is 
one of three complete sets in America. 
Other beautiful books were enjoyed and 
the visit greatly appreciated. 

Miss Starr at Hull House kindly con- 
sented to exhibit her choice collection 
of artistic bindings, and gave an inter- 
esting talk on the subject, explaining 
in detail methods and differences in 
artistic and commercial work. The 
collection consisted of work done by 
herself and her pupils. 
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Thursday evening, April 12, upon in- 
vitation, the students attended the Chi- 
cago library club meeting, and enjoyed 
an interesting and appropriate pro- 
gram on the Preparation for librarian- 
ship. 

The pleasure of the trip was greatly 
increased by the cordial reception every- 
where extended, and the generous as- 
sistance given in explaining details and 
making the trip in every particular a 
profitable one. 

The visits formed a sequence of 
events admirably planned, so that each 
day’s work supplemented the preced- 
ing, and prepared the students for the 
following one. 


New York 


Sunny weather nine days out of ten 
added greatly to the zest and enjoy- 
ment with which the school carried out 
the spring pilgrimage to eastern libra- 
ries. The present students are profit- 
ing by the careful reports made by 
previous classes. By studying these 
carefully before the visit they start with 
a fair knowledge of each library. The 
omission of a series of detailed ques- 
tions is a relief both to library attend- 
ants and to students, and gives the lat- 
ter an opportunity to study the library 
as a thing alive by observing the serv- 
ice in the reference, children’s, and de- 
livery rooms. ‘ 

A special feature of the trip consists 
of souvenirs printed specially for our 
party, in most cases illustrating the 
work of the institution, and intended 
to help the students to use their eyes 
to good purpose. These were provided 
by the Case memorial library at Hart- 
ford, Riverside press, and Providence 
public library. The Springfield city li- 
brary presented us with a rare and 
unique souvenir, entitled the Book lover 
and the librarian. The social side of 
these library visits, like the post con- 
ference trip of the American library 
association, is not only a source of en- 
joyment; it contributes positively to 
each student’s equipment by promoting 
a knowledge of the personality of li- 
brary leaders, of the rank and file of 
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librarians and assistants, which is an in- 
dispensable part of training for library 
service 

We attended a reception in Miss 
Hewins’ beautiful library room at the 
Hartford public; a dinner in Worcester, 
at which we were the guests of Mr 
Green and Mr Salisbury of the board 
of trustees; a luncheon in Providence 
given by W. E. Foster, and one in 
Cambridge during which, by the cour- 
tesy of Mr Lane and Mr Tillinghast, 
we were the guests of Harvard uni- 
versity at the Phillips Brooks house 
and Reddell Hall. C. C. Soule enter- 
tained us at the Boston Book Co. A 
reception was given by the College 
club Introduced by Mr Lane we had 
the pleasure of meeting Miss Longfel- 
low at Longfellow’s house, and Mrs 
Agassiz and Mrs Irwin at Radcliffe 
college. At the Worcester county law 
library and at the Medford library a re- 
freshing drink of lemonade, daintily 
served, introduced us agreeably to the 
library staff. It was a pleasure to meet 
at a few libraries and receptions Miss 
Ahern of Pusrtic  LisBrARIES, whose 
eastern visit coincided with our own. 

Among the multitude of things claim- 
ing our attention we were specially in- 
terested in the plan under considera- 
tion at the Springfield city library, of 
drafting off to the stack the dead stock 
of old editions and superseded books, 
giving free access to the live material 
that remains. The theological books 
were gone over with this in view, and 
only 2200v. out of 10,000 were thought 
worthy of a place in the free access col- 
lection. Mr Dana's plan is a revival 
of the thought underlying the process 
proposed by the Quincy ( Mass.) public 
library, so eloquently opposed by Dr 
Poole. (See A. L. A. proceedings, 1893, 
p. 20-22). The difference lies in the 
fact that by the Springfield plan the 
dead stock is not cast out, but simply 
shelved by itself and available to every 
student of the subject. A mistake in 
judgment regarding individual books 
could be easily remedied as soon as 
discovered. 

It seems to me clear that the present 
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discussion on access tends toward some 
such solution as Mr Vana proposes for 
the large city library. 

SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 


Pratt 


The last outside lectures of the term 
have been given in the Library school 
this month by Charles A. Cutter, on the 
Expansive classification; by Arthur W. 
Dow, who spoke to the students in the 
Course for the training of children’s li- 
brarians, on the Presentation of art to 
children; by Dr Henry M. Leipziger, 
who lectured to both classes on Some 
new features in public education, and 
by Frank P. Hill, who lectured on the 
subject of Catalogs. 

Charlotte E. Wallace, ’97, and now a 
student of the second year work, Chil- 
dren’s librarian’s course, has accepted 
a position as head of the new branch of 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburg, which 
is to be opened June |. 

Elsie Adams, ’98, has accepted a po- 
sition in the office of the Publishers’ 
weekly. 

An exhibition in the Children’s room 
of flower photographs, taken by Henry 
Troth of Philadelphia, has attracted 
much attention this spring. These beau- 
tiful photographs are now supplemented 
by the natural wild flowers of the sea- 
son. 
Entrance examinations for the first 
year work of the Pratt institute library 
school .will be given on June 26 at-g 
a.m. Librarians who know of candi- 
dates intending to take these examina- 
tions would do well to call their atten- 
tion to the date. 

The Library school will omit its an- 
nual visit to libraries this year, the stu- 
dents attending the Montreal confer- 
ence instead. 


Cleveland. 


A summer school in library science 
for those already in library work will 
be conducted by the Cleveland public 
library, July 30 to Sept.8. Miss Craw- 
tord of Dayton, Miss Eastman, Miss 
Tyler, and Mr Brett, will conduct the 
work. 
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Library Meetings 

Chicago—The last regular meeting of 
the Chicago Library club for the season 
of 1899-1900 was held at the Sherman 
house April 8. 

Mr Josephson, of the John Crerar li- 
brary, read a paper on Preparation for 
librarianship. He said he had doubts 
whether the high standard of require- 
ments for entrance tothe library schools 
was productive of the best results. He 
recommended that the first year of the 
course be devoted to library methods, 
but that the senior year should not be 
treated as a continuation of the junior, 
but devoted more to bibliographical 
work. He further recommended that 
the senior course be open to graduates 
of universities, although they had not 
taken the year of technical library work. 
Mr Joséphson emphasized the fact that 
preparation for librarianship does not 
end with the school training. 

In most libraries the hours of service 
are so long it gives the attendants but 
little time for study, and it would be 
advantageous to all concerned if the 
attendants were given a certain time of 
each day for study. 

Mr Meleney, of the Library Bureau, 
followed with a most attractive account 
of the plans for the coming A. L. A. 
meeting at Montreal. He emphasized 
strongly the great advantages to be 
gained by attending the A. L.. A., espe- 
cially to the young librarian. He took 
up the benefits to be derived from the 
various standpoints, as a business prop- 
osition, as a vacation to be spent in 
one of the most attractive parts of_the 
country, and in the most congenial so- 
ciety from the educational side, when 
opportunity is given to meet the noted 
men and women of the profession and 
discuss the problems which have been 
found perplexing. He urged the at- 
tendance of trustees as a part of their 
official duty. 

Miss Sharp, and the seniors from the 
Library school at the University of II- 
linois, were the guests of the evening. 
Miss Sharpresponded tothe president's 
request with a short speech, in which 
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she said that the senior course in library 
training at the University of Illinois 
had undergone many changes in its brief 
history. She agreed with Mr Josephson 
that the bibliographical side should be 
very strong, and added that the course 
at the University of Illinois was con- 
stantly being strengthened along this 
line. She also emphasized Mr Meleney’s 
statements regarding the great advan- 
tage of attending the A. L. A. meetings, 
and meeting personally the librarians 
from all kinds of libraries and from all 
parts of the country. 

The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance of $32.58 in the treasury. 

The nominating committee, of which 
Mr Josephson was chairman, presented 
the following list of officers for the en- 
suing year, which were duly elected: 
President, W. B. Wickersham, Chicago 
public library; 1st vice-president, Irene 
Warren, Chicago institute library; 2d 
vice-president, Rutherford P. Hayes, 
831 Marshall Field building; treasurer, 
C. A. Torrey, Chicago university li- 
brary; secretary, Margaret Zimmerman, 
John Crerar library. 

The meeting adjourned early, but 
the members lingered to bid farewell 
to the seniors, who returned the follow- 
ing day to Champaign after a ten days’ 
visit to the libraries of Chicago and 
vicinity. IRENE WARREN, Sec’y. 


Massachusetts—The regular meeting 
of the Massachusetts library club was 
held in Providence, R. I., April 5 and 6. 
The object of the meeting in Provi- 
dence was to afford the members of the 
club an opportunity to inspect the new 
Providence public library. 

The club was received at the library 
building by W. E. Foster.. After a few 
words of welcome Mr Foster gave a 
brief and interesting description of the 
plans of the building, and then the vis- 
itors were shown over the building in 
groups in care of the members of the 
library staff. 

The business meeting of the club was 
held in the evening inthe Y M.C. A. 
building. The constitution was amended, 
making life membership $10 instead of 
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$5, and providing for an admission fee 
of 50 cents for those joining the asso- 
ciation. 

An extremely interesting paper was 
read by George Parker Winship, libra- 
rian of the John Carter Brown private 
library, on the Libraries of Providence. 

Mr Winship brought out the fact that 
Providence had always been a book 
town, liberal provision for maintaining 
both public and private libraries having 
marked its history from the first. It 
was a matter of considerable surprise 
to those not acquainted with the situa- 
tion to learn of the very many library 
facilities which the town offers. 

At the close of Mr Winship’s ad- 
dress, Mr Stone, architect of the new 
Providence library, gave a talk iilus- 
trated by lantern slides, showing the 
interiors and exteriors of the various 
library buildings of the city. 

At the close of the meeting the party 
proceeded again to the Providence pub- 
lic library, to be delighted with its 
beauties when brilliantly lighted by 
electricity. 

At 9:30 on Friday morning the party 
gathered at the Rhode Island Histor- 
ical society library, where they were 
shown over the building, going from 
there to the libraries of Brown univer- 
sity, the Providence Athenzum,and the 
Women’s college. 

It was altogether a very pleasant 
meeting of the club, and was very 
largely attended, more than 200 persons 
being present. The bulk of the party 
returned to Boston at noon, but a num- 
ber took the opportunity to visit the 
public library at Pawtucket. 

It will be remembered that Pawtucket 
public library was the pioneer in advo- 
cating open access, which is here ad- 
mirably demonstrated to be a success- 
ful plan. A beautiful new building is 
under direction, and is reaching such a 
stage that its capabilities can be judged 
with some correctness. While perhaps 
providing for larger quarters than pres- 
ent occupied by the library, the ques- 
tion of administration cannot be so ad- 
mirably met in the new building without 
increased revenues for that purpose. 
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Western Massachusetts—The Library 
club held its spring meeting March 28 
at Chicopee, Mass. The morning ses- 
sion was largely given up to the con- 
sideration of the Sunday-school library. 
A very interesting and able paper on 
the office of the Sunday-school library 
and the choice of books was read by 
M. A. Dixon of Springfield: 
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The Sunday-school library has had 
its full share of ridicule and scorn. It 
has become a.synonym, in many peo- 
ple’s minds, forincompetency and laxity 
of method. Yet the fact remains that 
much of the best talent our country af- 
fords has been directed to the forma- 
tion and improvement of our Sunday- 
schools, and that much of the sterling 
character and positive virtue of our 
people today is due to the influence of 
these same despised organizations. It 
is gratifying, therefore, that such a 
body as yours should recognize their 
importance, and should devote so much 
of its time at this session to the consid- 
eration of the possibility of more direct 
coéperation between these much-criti- 
cised Sunday-schools and the well- 
established and honored libraries of our 
cities and towns. 

The first Sunday-school library with 
its s4v. would be an interesting col- 
lection today, consisting as it did of 6 
Bibles, 12 Testaments, 12 copies each 
of Watts’ shorter catechism and Divine 
songs for children, and 12 of Hymns for 
infant minds. Among the books of 
this time was one with this title, which 
would make the catalogers of our mod- 
ern libraries happy—A comprehensive, 
sentimental book for scholars learning 
in Sunday-schools, containing the al- 
phabet, numbers, spelling, moral, and 
religious lessons, lectures, stories, and 
prayers suited to the growing powers 
of children, and for the advancing hap- 


" piness of the rising generation. 


From the year 1830 the character of 
distinctively Sunday-school books be- 
gan to improve, but as late as 1850 we 
find the following in a document of the 
Massachusetts Sabbath-school society: 
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It has ever been an invariable rule of 
the society not to publish anything 
purporting to be true that is not so in 
reality ... Asto books of fiction, they 
should not once be named. The charac- 
ters of the book, with only borrowed 
names, may be true, yet if the smaller 
incidents and the filling upare fancied, 
or colored and arranged to give interest 
and effect to a few isolated facts, the 
book, in its effect on the young mind, 
isa novel. Of the publication of such 
books by this society the managers 
utterly disapprove. Their influence ul- 
timately must be injurious. 

Have the changed conditions of our 
public libraries and of our tastes for 
reading rendered the Sunday-school li- 
brary a needless factor? Many believe 
that the city library should supersede 
it altogether. My own answer is that 
the question is to be treated not ac- 
cording to stereotyped rules, but rather 
in accord with the peculiar needs of 
each individual school, and with the 
available literature already at hand. 

One of the most effective agencies in 
the molding of character is of course 
the literature read. Even where the 
public libraries are most complete and 
most accessible, the crying need em- 
phasized by the librarians is that of 
personal attention, which the public li- 
braries cannot give adequately in spite 
of their usually excellent service. I 
believe, therefore, that whether the 
Sunday-school library should exist as 
a distinctive organization or not, a 
great responsibility rests upon the offi- 
cers and teachers to help to direct the 
reading of the school into the proper 
channels. An important need is that 
of suggested references for teachers. 
Some are provided with all the helps 
they could use, but the great majority 
of teachers neither have nor know 
what they need. 

To the Sunday-school officers and 


teachers I would say, consult with the‘ 


librarians of the city or town as to 
books or pictures which are contained 
in the local library. In some cases it 
will be found possible to arrange for the 
loan of some of these for stated lengths 
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of time. I am glad to say that this is 
being done to a considerable extent in 
Springfield, Mass., both in pictures and 
in books. Ina majority of cases I fear 
that the desirable books will be found 
inaccessible because of the exhaustive 
demands. Most schools, therefore, will 
find it wise to possess libraries of their 
own, in addition to the use they may 
make of the public libraries. 

It would be fortunate and gratifying 
if at this time there could be arranged 
conferences between the teachers and 
the public librarians as to the best 
books to recommend to read. Why 
should not this be accomplished? 

Mr Dixon was followed by Mr Bro- 
deur, superintendent of schools of Chic- 
opee, who spoke on.the Sunday-school 
library as a teaching factor. He said: 
If the public schools find it wise to have 
the instruction aided by supplementary 
reading, why should not the Sunday- 
schools do the same? And if the pub- 
lic library supplies this supplementary 
reading to day schools, why should it 
not also supply it to Sunday-schools? 

If the Sunday-school is to find its 
strongest ally in the public library there 
should be books to aid the teacher in 
his teaching, and also books to instruct 
the teacher in the art of teaching, for 
how many come to this task without 
the slightest preparation! Then these 
books must be brought to the notice 
of the teachers. The librarian of a 
Sunday-school should be the very best 
read, most cultivated person in the 
school. He is not simply a cart-horse 
to distribute the books. He should be 
in touch with the needs of the pupils 
and should hold conferences with the 
Sunday-school teachers with this in 
view. The influence and efforts of a 
few people have done much for the pub- 
lic library, and can accomplish much 
also for the Sunday-school library. 
Pictures, as well as books, may profit- 
ably be brought into the Sunday-school 
library, and their help and influence is 
important. In closing Mr Brodeur gave 
a graded list of books which he would 
recommend fora Sunday-school library. 

Miss Farrar of Springfield, Miss 
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Squier of Monson, and Mrs Hawks of 
Williamsburg, read papers on coédpera- 
tion between public and Sunday-school 
libraries. Miss Farrar felt that there is 
a place for and aneed of Sunday-school 
libraries, while, at the same time, there 
is a great opportunity for the public li- 
brary to extend its usefulness in behalf 
of the Sunday-school. Circulars re- 
cently sent out show that not a large 
percentage of the people attending 
Sunday-school take books; that nearly 
all who do are children; that where the 
library is not often replenished with 
new books the circulation falls very 
low; that the books are largely pure 
fiction and mostly adapted for children. 

In view of this, has not the public 
library a great opportunity to extend 
its usefulness? It may have as many 
branches as there are churches in the 
town, and by occasional exchange of 
books keep the little rills from running 
dry. 

Sargent’s reading for the young, or 
Miss Hewins’ list, and the Children’s 
book list, prepared by a committee on 
libraries of the American New Church 
Sunday-school association, particularly 
for choice for Sunday-school libraries, 
carefully annotated, classified, and 
graded, with a yearly supplement, will 
be found most helpful in the selection 
of books, and will insure the kind of 
reading children enjoy. 

In Springfield four branch libraries 
connected with Sunday-schools have 
been started and are doing good work. 
The St Louis public library makes a 
specialty of work of this kind, supply- 
ing 11 Sunday-schools and 4 missions 
with 2000 books, and reports a circula- 
tion last year of 14,000v. 

Miss Squier reported the same kind 
of work being done by the Milwaukee 
public and the New York free circu- 
lating library. In the latter they re- 
port the same class of books supplied 
as are sent to the public schools, and 
in the former it is reported that the 
books are quite as much used in the 
Sunday-schools to which they are sent, 
as in the secular schools. 

Mrs Hawks presented some very 
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good reasons why Sunday-schools 
should have libraries of their own, and 
thought the public library should not 
supply entirely, but should codperate 
as it does with the public schools. 

These papers were followed by a 
lively discussion of the subject, during 
which it appeared that the majority 
favored the existence of Sunday-school 
libraries, while everyone advocated co- 
operation with the public library. Mr 
Green of Worcester, suggested that if 
the Sunday-school librarian was one 
who had business ability to attend to 
details, it would be well to have another 
who could devote herself to the ad- 
vising and apportioning of the books, 
and give counsel and information. He 
told how, in the Worcester library, 
small photographs were taken by some 
interested person, from their large pic- 
tures of the great artists, and given to 
each child in the Sunday-school to il- 
lustrate the lesson. These photographs ~ 
are pasted into scrapbooks kept by the 
children, and perhaps a few facts added 
to put with the pictures. 

The club enjoyed a delightful Junch 
provided by the trustees of the Chico- 
pee library, after which it visited the 
city library. 

The afternoon session began with the 
discussion of the question, How far is 
it best to provide books in foreign lan- 
guages for the foreign-speaking popu- 
lation? 

Mr Green, of Worcester, opened the 
discussion by telling what had been 
done in providing books in foreign lan- 
guages in his library. His experience, 
he said, would incline him to believe 
that it was well to provide such books. 
The principal use of these books would 
be by the adult foreigners who do not 
readily learn English, and who would 
be entertained by.books in their own 
language when they would not read 
English. The children will learn to 
read English anyway, but will want to 
read the masterpieces of their language 
in the original. 

Mr Cutter followed in the discussion, 
expressing himself in favor of furnish- 
ing foreign books if they were desired 
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and would be used. He spoke of the 
mothers and those who stay at home 
and come very little into contact with 
English-speaking people, and will never 
learn to read English readily, and ad- 
vocated providing them with books in 
their own language. 

Miss Smith, of Chicopee, said that 
she had made no special effort to pro- 
vide books for the foreign element, as 
all who worked in the mills there were 
obliged to learn English. 

The closing paper of the day was 
given by Mr Ballard of Pittsfield, and 
was a report on an investigation at- 
tempted by the club to ascertain what 
influences the borrower in his choice of 
books. There were sent out 15,500 in- 
quiry forms to 57 libraries of the state. 
From the 21 libraries which made re- 
turns a total of about 4ooo blanks was 
received. About three-fourths of these 
were filled out by people over sixteen, 
and one-fourth by those under sixteen 
years of age. In g82 cases the choice 
was made for the applicant by someone 
else. In 1779 cases the borrower made 
his own choice. Of the books thus 
chosen 327 were from the shelves of the 
library, 376 from lists of new books, 
449 from books set out in delivery 
room, and 627 from the general cata- 
log; 321 choices were influenced by the 
reading of notices and reviews, 145 by 
the illustrations, 143 by the typographi- 
cal appearance of the page, 107 by in- 
terest in the author, 80 by the binding, 
69 by the subject treated, and 4 by the 

. title. While these statistics were found 
very interesting it was realized that 
they afforded insufficient data -from 
which to draw any very strong con- 
clusions. It was generally admitted, 
however, in the course of the discussion, 
that people will take the books that 
they can procure with the least diffi- 
culty,and that if good books of history, 
biography, and travel are put conspicu- 
ously before them instead of fiction, 
‘they will take them readily. 

It was voted that the constitution of 
the club and alist of its meetings should 
be printed for distribution at the next 
meeting. F. MABEL WINCHELL, Sec’y. 
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Librarians’ Meeting at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


The joint meeting of the librarians of 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Wash- 
ington city was held in Washington 
March 29-31. There was also a fair 
representation of New York librarians 
and a sprinkling of others beyond the 
confines of the territory directly inter- 
ested. 

The meeting was called to order 
Thursday evening, March 29, by Capt. 
H. L. Prince, librarian of the Patent 
office, who, in a very bright speech, gave 
a résumé of the laws governing the city 
of Washington, showing that the libra- 
rians are interested in the management 
of affairs and have an equal voice with 
the residents of the city in the laws gov- 
erning thesame. He also called atten- 
tion to the famous libraries in the city. 

Capt. Prince was followed by the 
ever-welcomed speaker, Mr Putnam, of 
the Library of congress, who in a few 
graceful words welcomed the librarians 
to Washington, and expressed the hope 
that their stay in the capital would be 
so pleasant that hereafter D. C. would 
stand in their minds for the ‘Delirious 
Cordiality” extended by the city of 
Washington. 

At the close of Mr Putnam’s remarks 
Bernard R. Green, superintendent of the 
building of Library of congress, gave a 
very exhaustive paper on the plans and 
construction of public libraries. He 
said that the planning of a building re- 
quired for a modern library is an art 
that demands the skill of the best archi- 
tects. It is now being demonstrated 
that the stack system is one which is 
flexible and best adapted for modern 
library uses. The reading room should 
be located either at the base or top of 
the stack, and there should be provi- 
sions for expansion, either laterally or 
perpendicularly. He then displayed 
the drawings for the building which is 
to be erected for the public library in 
Washington, of which he is superin- 
tendent, and the audience followed 
with much interest the details of it as 
explained. Mr Green has promised to 
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favor PusBLic LIBRARIES with a paper 
on this topic at no distant day. 

James G. Barnwell, librarian of the 
Philadelphia Library Co., gave a very 
interesting review of the history of Pro- 
prietary libraries and institutes in Phila- 
delphia. 

Thomas L. Montgomery, of the Wag- 
ner free institute of science in Phila- 
delphia, gave a most interesting address 
on Institutes and their relation to library 
development. He sketched the history 
of institutions organized for the purpose 
of giving opportunities for mental culti- 
vation by means of lectures, classes, 
libraries, etc., to those whose early edu- 
cation has been neglected. Institutes 
have performed a useful work in the 
past, and in many instances are still 
active organizations. In cases where 
the need of large halls erected for such 
institutes are no longer needed they 
‘ are being utilized as branches of the 
public library. 

Upon the conclusion of the program 
the meeting adjourned. 

The morning session on Friday 
opened with an address by Dr E. C. 
Richardson, president of the New Jer- 
sey Library association and librarian 
of Princeton university, on the subject 
of Relative book production, American 
and foreign. After comparing the op- 
portunities of the Library of congress 
and the British museum, and predicting 
the splendid work yet to be accom- 
plished by the former, he pointed out 
a fallacy, which seems to exist in the 
minds of many book people, as to the 
comparative size of the output of books 
in America as compared with foreign 
countries, and showed by statistics that 
the annual production of books in the 
United States stood nearest the front 
in the list of the nations of the world. 
According to the general estimate the 
United States ranks fourth in the pro- 
duction of books, while as a matter of 
fact the United States really produces 
more books than any other country in 
the world, excepting, possibly, Great 
Britain. He also showed that this 
country excelled in the quality of the 
literature produced. Anepitome of Dr 
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Richardson’s paper is given elsewhere 
in this number. 

Henry C. Buchanan, state librarian 
of New Jersey, gave a very interesting 
account of the library conditions of 
that state. He called attention to the 
recently established library commission, 
the work accomplished by the traveling 
libraries, and what the state is doing for 
school libraries. 

The next paper was read by Miss 
Lord, librarian of Bryn Mawr college 
library. Miss Lord said that four things 
are needed to make a library—books, a 
building, alibrarian, and people. While 
ascribing the proper degree of impor- 
tance to the books the most important 
feature in a successful library, large or 
small, is the librarian. Miss Lord dep- 
recated the rather apologetic tone and 
attitude assumed by the librarian of the 
small library when she says: Of course 
we cannot do much. We have only 
three or five thousand volumes. The 
small, well-conducted library has as 
strong an influence in a small commu- 
nity, perhaps stronger, than has the 
large library in a large community. 
There is the possibility of the personal 
element in the relation between the li- 
brarian and the book takers, a larger 
opportunity for interesting the people 
in good books and in the plans of the 
library. Two things are necessary to 
make a successful librarian. First, she 
must be a scholar. Second, she must 
have technical training. It has hap- 
pened that persons have been placed in 
charge of small libraries having neither 
of these two qualifications, and yet such 
a case need not be hopeless. Librari- 
ans are born, not made, and if the libra- 
rian possesses the most golden qualifi- 
cations, common sense and appreciation 
of the situation, she can secure for her- 
self both the necessary factors, scholar- 
ship and technicality. Byasystematic 
course of study she may gain the knowl- 
edge, in fact must gain suchaknowledge 
if she is useful at all, and this knowledge 
can be expanded and developed until 
there need be no question of qualifica- 
tion. Luckily the principles of technical 
training are now so widely disseminated 
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in print, and are so freely discussed at 
public meetings by those who have had 
the advantage of the training schools, 
that the librarian who appreciates the 
situation can train herself. What is 
needed is a right conception of the 
work and what it means. 

Miss Lord had the advantage of a 
clear carrying voice and an interesting 
animated manner, which carried her lis- 
teners attentively with her to the end 
of her paper, which was greeted with 
hearty applause at the close. 

Miss Adams, of Plainfield, N. J., read 
a paper on Libraries and clubs. Miss 
Adams .advised that where the public 
is not able to print finding lists on spe- 
cial subjects in which the local clubs 
are interested, that by tactful presenta- 
tion of the subject these organizations 
may be led to undertake the expense of 
publishing lists prepared by the library. 
Miss Adams also advised that the clubs 
be persuaded to put their collection of 
books in the public library, thus making 
it a center of culture forthe place. This 
can be done without depriving the mem- 
bers of the benefit of the books in any 
degree, and at the same time gives the 
library reference advantages which the 
public could not have if the books were 
stored in private club rooms. 

Miss Adams was followed by George 
Watson Cole of New York, with the 
topic, Library problems of the twentieth 
century. Mr Cole’s paper was in the 
main a plea for the general catalog for 
the use ofall the librarians of the United 
States. Mr Bolton of Washington 
called attention to the difficulties in the 
way of preparing a universal catalog, 
and cited an instance of his own trouble 
in trying to prepare the list of scientific 
periodicals carried by the different li- 
braries in the United States. In doing 
this he sent out 200 inquiries to libra- 
ries, and after a much longer delay than 
seemed necessary, and a reminder or 
two sent in the meantime, he received 
answers from 130. 

After some general discussion of the 
papers of the morning the meeting ad- 
journed until evening, and the afternoon 
was very pleasantly spent by the asso- 


ciation in viewing the Library of con- 
gress and its many possessions under 
the guidance of Mr Spofford and Mr 
Green. 

The evening session opened promptly 
at 8:30 with Allen C. Thomas, president 
of the Pennsylvania library club, in the 
chair. Mr Thomas’ opening address 
contained a very sympathetic obituary 
of William Kite, for many years con- 
nected with library work in Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr Thomas was followed by Frank 
P. Hill of the Newark public library, 
who held forth on his favorite topic, 
Cataloging. Mr Hill’s address was a 
strong argument in favor ofa dictionary 
catalog on cards, and a strong plea 
against a library putting its money into 
a printed catalog. If the library can 
afford to duplicate catalogs the energy 
and expense should be put into an offi- 
cial catalog for the use of the staff, and 
the public should be supplied with find- 
ing lists on special topics. Mr Hill 
spoke of the experiment that had been 
made by some college libraries in pro- 
viding catalog cases with trays which 
will pull in two directions, for the use 
of the public and the use of the library 
force. He thought this was poor econ- 
omy, and advised against its use. 

Mr Carr discussed the paper by em- 
phasizing all that Mr Hillhadsaid. He 
advised the catalogers in preparing 
their cards to keep the point of view of 
the reader constantly in mind and many 
of the difficulties of which the public 
now complain will disappear. Mr Carr 
cautioned against “frills” in cataloging, 
insisting on a plain black and white 
catalog on cards, so far as it could be 
followed. Such a card catalog serves 
all purposes and serves them in the 
best possible manner. Mr Carr asserted 
that more money had been wasted in 
printing catalogs than in anything else 
in library matters in the last twenty 
years. He cited a number of special 
catalogs, prepared by various large li- 
braries in the country, which are more 
sought for by readers outside of the 
city than by the readers in the city. 
Mr Carr advised personal contact as far 
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as possible with the public, and showed 
that a word of explanation occasionally 
to the user of the catalog would often 
gain a friend for the library, by making 
him feel that there is a personal inter- 
est felt in his needs by those in charge. 

Mr Thomson of Philadelphia madea 
strong plea for uniformity of methods 
among libraries. He urged that all li- 
braries be placed on the Decimal clas- 
sification, so that any user of a library 
going into any community would not be 
confronted by a strange classification. 
Mr Thomson enlivened his remarks by 
various humorous illustrations of diffh- 
‘culties met with in organizing various 
private libraries. 

C. A. Cutter, in discussing Mr Hill's 
paper, said that he had tried the draw- 
ers pulling two ways in his library and 
had found it worked satisfactorily. He 
advised printing special lists from time 
to time on special topics, in order that 
people at home might select their books 
before going to the library. 

Miss Haines discussed the catalog 
from the point of the public. She as- 
serted that the plain dictionary catalog 
was found the most satisfactory by 
the uninitiated user. She spoke of the 
trouble of finding a particular topic 
when the catalog is arranged under 
subjects which are often expressed by 
different words under different circum- 
stances. She gave some very amusing 
incidents of entries ina number of cat- 
alogs which had fallen under her ob- 
servation. 

Mr Ranke of Baltimore spoke of the 
work undertaken by the Enoch Pratt 
free library in preparing lists of books 
on Catholic subjects and by Catholic 
writers for the use of their Catholic 
readers in Baltimore. They had also 
prepared such a list for the Lutheran, 
and other denominations had been ap- 
proached on this subject and the work 
would probably be extended until the 
entire ground is covered. 

Miss Kelso of New York spoke of the 
coéperative work which the librarian 
might do for the bookseller in placing 
the date of publication, price and pub- 
lisher on the catalog cards. This, she 
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claimed, would be an exposition of the 
golden rule, and at the same time might 
furnish an occasional item of informa- 
tion for the reader. 

W. P. Cutter, librarian of the Depart- 
ment of agriculture in Washington, 
gave a very clear explanation of the 
publication of the catalog cards and 
indexes to the material in the depart- 
ment, and discussed the scope of their 
index. He also explained how these 
cards may be made available to other 
libraries which wish to catalog thor- 
oughly the publications issued from this 
department. ‘ 

The meeting closed with a paper by 
J. C. Hansen, chief cataloger of the 
Library of congress onthe Catalog of the 
Library, of congress. Mr Hansen said 
that while this library can never equal 
the libraries in the old countries in 
value of manuscript and rare prints, it 
still has the opportunity to excel in the 
thoroughness of its methods and prin- 
ciples by which the material which is 
on hand may be made accessible to the 
public. He reviewed the work on the 
catalog so faras it had been carried on, 
and showed how completely impossible 
it is to do anything like efficient work 
with the limited number of assistants 
and the financial means at hand. Mr. 
Hansen’s paper was listened to with 
close attention and brought out many 
new points which were not familiar to 
the listeners. 

After some announcements and reso- 
lutions the meeting adjourned. 

At 10 o’clock on Saturday the dele- 
gates met in the East room of the 
White House and were received by 
President McKinley, who furnished a 
striking example of what quick deliv- 
ery can mean when applied to shaking 
hands‘with 200 people in the space of 
five minutes. 

A large number of delegates spent 
the day in visiting Mt Vernon and other 
points of interest about Washington, 
and at 5 o’clock the party took the train 
back to Philadelphia and New Jersey. 














News from the Field 
East 

Harvard university library has suf- 
fered at the hands of a book plate thief. 

Rochester, N. H., public library has 
received $1000 by the will of Jennie I. 
Farrington, 

Ethel Garvin, of the New York state 
library school, class of ’98, has been 
appointed periodical custodian in the 
Providence public library. 

The beautiful new library building, 
with every equipment of the latest and 
handsomest design, was opened to the 
public in Lynn, Mass., April 2. 

George Stockwell, librarian of the 
Westfield athenzum, Westfield, Mass., 
was married April 18, at Somerville, 
Mass., to Winnie Ione James, of the 
Concord, N. H., state library. 

A. Shuman has presented the Boston 
public library with a bronze bust of 
Wendell Phillips. It was formally pre- 
sented and accepted on March 26, Rev. 
J. H. Jones making the address of the 
occasion. 

The late James S. Gill of Boston 
gives his widow the use of his pictures, 
paintings, and prints during her life- 
time, and provides that they shall then 
be given to the Florence Memorial li- 
brary at Ludlow, Vt., which is also to 
receive $10,000 from the funds of the 
estate. 

Pres. Chase of Bates college, Lewis- 
ton, Me.,announces that Joseph Corams, 
Lowell, Mass., has subscribed $20,000 
toward the library building which will 
probably be built at the college the 
coming season. It was reported ‘that 
the donor of the $20,000 was Andrew 
Carnegie. This is not correct. 

Mr Carnegie has given an annual en- 
dowment of $100 to the Boston pub- 
lic library, to be expended for buying 
books for the Galatea collection. This 
is a collection of books relating en- 
tirely to the social, educational, and in- 
dustrial progress of women, and pre- 
sented to the library some time since 
by Col. T. W. Higginson. It contains 
1389v. 
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The fifth annual report of the Forbes 
library in Northampton, Mass., shows 
69,515v. in the library, a registration of 
4456 borrowers, and a total circulation 
of 76,555v. Closer codperation with the 
city library has been inaugurated and 
delivery stations have been opened. 
The Forbes library carries on the inter- 
library loan system with the libraries of 
Boston and vicinity. 


Central Atlantic 


Andrew Carnegie has added $3,c00,- 
000 to his previous gifts to the Pittsburg 
libraries. 

Senator W. M. Johnson of New Jer- 
sey will erect a $40,coo library building, 
and present it to the city of Hacken- 
sack, N. J. 

Congressman C. N. Fowler will give 
to the city of Elizabeth, N. J., a public 
library building fully equipped, the 
whole to cost $100,000. 

The Free library of Philadelphia has 
takenintoits care the library at Holmes- 
burg, which will hereafter be main- 
tained as a branch of the Free library. 


A bill has been agreed to by the com- 
mittee of both houses of congress in- 
creasing the salary of Librarian Putnam 
to $6000, and increasing the library 
force to 106 persons. 


There is a plan under discussion to 
unite the Mercantile and Free libraries 
of Philadelphia. The plan involves the 
erection of a new library building on 
the site at present occupied by the Mer- 
cantile library. 


The highest price ever paid in this 
country for a book was secured at the 
sale of Augustin Daly’s library in New 
York, where two volumes of sketches 
and autograph letters of Thackeray 
were sold for $16,200. 


The Newark (N. J.) public library 
reports circulation for last year of 356,- 
208v. with open access to the shelves; 
46 books remain unaccounted for valued 
at about $50. A plea is made for branch 
libraries in various parts of the city to 
supplement the work of the delivery 
stations. 
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Aimee Guggenheimer, B. L. S., New 
York state library school, class of ’g9, 
has been appointed library clerk in the 
division of Forestry, Washington. 


The directors of the Brooklyn public 
library have started a movement for 
the establishment of a large central li- 
brary at a cost of about $1,5c0,co00, and 
action will be taken toward securing 
sufficient funds for the building. The 
building will probably be constructed 
out of a special appropriation, or by the 
sale of specially allotted bonds. 


Since the establishment of the Car- 
negie branch libraries throughout Pitts- 
burg the Sunday-school library is fast 
losing its usefulness. A majority of 
churches have decided to abolish this 
feature. A canvass has been made 
of the teachers and pupils of different 
Sunday-schools, and they all unfte in 
saying that it will only be a question of 
time until the libraries are abandoned. 


Central 


The public library at Shawano, Wis., 
is being reorganized by Alice M. 
Hughes of Merrill. 


The Omaha public library has a very 
good reading list on Irving and Terry 
in its April bulletin. 

Nellie Stevens has been appointed 
librarian of Ashland, Ohio, to succeed 
Belle F. Osborn, resigned. 


Warren (Ohio) library association has 
received property valued at $10,000 as 
a bequest from the late Milton Sutliff. 


Dexter C. Bloomer, a member of the 
library board of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
since its beginning nearly 40 years ago, 
died March 31. 


N. D. C. Hodges, for some time past 
connected with Harvard university li- 
brary, has been appointed librarian of 
the public library of Cincinnati. 


The proposition to expend $100,000 
for a new library was carried by a large 
majority at the recent election in St 
Joseph, Mo. Mr Wright, librarian, has 
been much interested in its success and 
is correspondingly pleased. 


The Peoria public library is suffering 
from mutilation of its books. Libra- 
rian Wilcox offers a reward for infor- 
mation in regard to the offenders. 


The Wabash (Ind.) Woman’s library 
association has turned over its library 
of 5coov. to the city, to be maintained 
as a public library. Mrs Anna Zeigler 
has been appointed librarian. 


The report of the Des Moines public 
library shows an increase in registra- 
tion of 1858 the past year; 2432v. were 
added, making 263g9Iv. on the shelves; 
5gv. were lost from open shelves. 


The Institution for the blind at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has taken up a plan, ar- 
ranged by the Cleveland public library, 
by which the libraries of the state may 
borrow a limited number of books with 
raised letters for circulation among its 
sightless patrons. 


The Sage library in West Bay City, 
Mich., reported a circulation for March, 
1899, of 3000v. Miss Parker, from the 
Illinois state library school, who took 
charge of the library about a year ago, 
reports a circulation for March, Igoo, 
of nearly 12,coov. 


Dr K. Linderfelt, who for several 
years was librarian of Milwaukee, and 
who was elected president of the A. L. 
A. in 1891, died in Paris on March 18. — 
Dr Linderfelt had been a practicing 
physician in Paris for some time prior 
to his death. 


The new public library building was 
dedicated at Appleton, Wis., March 28, 
with appropriate ceremonies. This li- 
brary was opened in 1896, and now reg- 
isters 3576 borrowers. It is the most 
popular institution in the town. Agnes 
L. Dwight is librarian. 


The public library of Joliet, I1]., under 
the capable management of Mrs Kate 
A. Henderson, is being put on an up-to- 
date basis. It will soon be reorganized, 
a card catalog made, and modern meth- 
ods and appliances will be introduced. 
Merica Hoagland will conduct the 
work. 
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O. B. Dodge, of Dixon, III., will erect 
a handsome stone library building and 
present it to the city, with the condi- 
tions that the city shall maintain a free 
public library. The gift is valued at 
$20,000. 


Two attractive bulletins were shown 
during April at the Painesville (Ohio) 
public library. One was composed of 
photographs and Perry pictures appro- 
priate to the Easter season, the other 
consisting of colored plates of some ot 
our native birds, with a few words con- 
cerning the habitat of each, anda poem 
making a touching plea against their 
destruction. 


The Wisconsin Free library commis- 
sion issued a facsimile of the governor’s 
proclamation appointing May 4 as Ar- 
bor and bird day for Wisconsin. Copies 
were sent to the free libraries of the 
state under the care of the commission. 
With the proclamation was sent a sta- 
tistical bulletin calling attention to the 
leading facts in Wisconsin history with 
the dates of the same, and asking that 
the date of admission to the Union, May 
29, be observed as Wisconsin day by 
the schools and libraries of the state. 


Chicago has appointed H.S. Grosser 
city librarian, to have charge of the 
publications of the city. Mr Grosser 
will collect complete sets of the bound 
council proceedings, and the different 
editions of the municipal code of which 
the municipality is not at present pos- 
sessed. He will also procure munici- 
pal reports from American and Eu- 
ropean cities; text-books, documents, 
and pamphlets on municipal subjects. 
He will compile statistics of value to 
the different city departments and the 
city council. The library is intended 
to furnish information to the city au- 
thorities on all matters of interest to 
the administration of their affairs. 


The Ohio library association has 
taken up a plan in connection with the 
Agricultural college of the state for 
Farmers’ reading circles. The plan, as 
outlined by Pres. Orr, is as_ follows: 
When any rural organization has a mem- 


bership of 10, which has promised to 
pursue a reading course, the Library 
commission of Ohio will place in the 
hands of the circle a library of 50 or 100 
volumes, which has been chosen by the 
dean of the Agricultural college. By 
a system of reference cards several 
courses are outlined, sufficient for a 
year’s reading. Courses are provided 
in general agriculture, fruit culture, 
market gardening, poultry raising, flori- 
culture, botany, and agricultural chem- 
istry. 
South 


Mrs F. W. Tilton has made a gift of 
$50,000 to Tulane university, New Or- 
leans, for a new library building. 


Anne Watson, of New London, Ohio, 
has begun the organization of the pub- 
lic library of Shelbyville, Ky. 

The plans for the new library at At- 
lanta have been chosen, and are those 
submitted by Acherman & Ross of 
Washington, D.C. The plans call for 
marble, and the building along those 
lines will cost $115,000. 


Pacific Coast 


Elizabeth B. Doren, of Dayton, Ohio, 
has been placed in charge of the Sutro 
collection of rare books and mss in 
San Francisco. Miss Doren has been 
a student in Leland Stanford university 
for three years past. 


Foreign 


J. J. Ogle, so well known as librarian 
of the Borough of Bootle, England, has 
resigned his position as librarian to be- 
come Director of Technical instruction, 
and is succeeded by C. H. Hunt. 


Position Wanted.—A librarian with two 
years’ experience, who uses the deci- 
mal classification of the A. L. A., wishes 
a position June 1. References and testi- 
monials. Mrs. F. L. WEDDELL, 

. Shorter college, Rome, Ga. 


Correspondence instruction given in 
Library science. Address 
ZELLA F, ADAMS. 
Evanston, III. 
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A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 


Library Department 2 
: 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Is devoted exclusively 
to the requirements of 


Public, University, College, School 
and Club Libraries 


And every endeavor is made to fill all orders with promptness and care. 


of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 
many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, gives 
us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from our stock 
the wants of such libraries. 


We are continually receiving large consignments of FOREIGN BOOKS 
—those for public libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when possi- 
ble, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library department in 
examining and making their selection of books. 
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A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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Books for Libraries 


Public, University, College and School Libraries are customers of ours because 
we give them: 
Service, experienced and efficient, the result of years of attention 
to Library business. 
Prompt and complete filling of orders, the advantage of our stock 
of hundreds of thousands of volumes, supplemented by direct 
access to the largest American book market. 
Prices, based on our wholesale buying. We quote itemized prices 
and editions suitable for library use on lists sent to us for prices. 
For small libraries, or libraries about to be established, we publish a Library 
List of 2500 vols. A classified representative collection of books, endorsed by the 
best library authorities. Special prices when the complete library is purcbased. 
Twice a year we issue Clearance Catalogs of over stock, bargains, current books. 
Librarians will find them of interest. Send for the last one. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Wholesale Booksellers 


5and7 E. Sixteenth St., New York 











LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 2 

’ A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 0z.,60z., 140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents.; 


2-HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE. 43:¢,<le2;,nonsedimentary Fluid Muci 
rengt ch. Non- 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by is Mecial Mnaed of tndanebalin 4 the exclu- 


sion of all other mucilages. In 20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and 1, 2and5 Gallon Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper o1 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent for mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The 5,000 volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. Injo0z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods are peculiarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages, and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 
INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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To Library Givers and Trustees of New 
Public Libraries 


J. S. Lockwood (office with Library Bureau), 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, with more 
than thirty years’ experience, gives special attention to buying books for new public 
libraries. He has specially prepared manuscript lists of absolutely standard books 
covering. every department of literature, including latest books, the whole arranged in 
groups and alphabetized, which libraries have the free use of. 

Correspondence solicited and references furnished. Below see names of a few 


libraries served. Send for circular. 


Thomas Beaver Free Library, Danville, Pa. Ames Free Library, No. Easton, Mass. 

Reuben Hoar Library, Littleton, Mass. Nevins Memorial Library, Methuen, Mass. 

Green Bay (Wis.) Public Library. Wellesley (Mass.) Free Library. 

Webster (Mass.) Public Library. Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, Vt. 

Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. Kellogg Hubbard Library, Montpelier, Vt. 

James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, Fogg Memorial Library, So. \Weymouth, Mass. 
Fy ie sf and many others. 


The Helman-Taylor Company 
Cleveland and New York 








We are in the field for your orders for books. 
Weare ready and desirous to bid on all lists that you are about 

OO S to add to your libraries. 
We are confident that you will get more for the amount spent if 


you order through us. 





It gives us pleasure to announce to our patrons that we are now 


A t the exclusive sales agents in the United States and Canada for The 





Braun, Clement & Co.’s art publications. 

We are also sole sales agents for the Soule Photograph Co., of 
Boston, and the Soderholtz Co., of New York, have in stock at all 
times a very large line of the Berlin, Hanfstaengl, Curtis & Cam- 
eron, F oster Bfos., and other publications of equal merit. 

We shall give careful attention to LIBRARY and School orders of every description. Send 
10 cents for our new catalogue, “ART IN THE SCHOOL Room,” the most complete catalogue yet 
published on this subject. 


The Cumulative Index 


A key to the leading magazines and periodicals published in America and Europe. 














THE HELMAN-TAYLOR CO. 
Nos. 23-25-27 Euclid Avenue 
257 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Two Scientific Books 





OVER 250,000 SOLD 
ITS HISTORY AND 
HYPNOTISM PRESENT DEVELOPMENT | 
By FREDRIK BJORNSTROM, M. D. 


Head Physician of the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, Late Roya! Swedish 
Medical Counselor. 





AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION FROM THE SECOND SWEDISH EDITION 
BY BARON NILES POSSE, M.G. 


Cloth, Extra, 75 Cents. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


The learned Swedish physician, Bj6rnstr6m.— Churchman. 

It is a strange and mysterious subject, this hypnotism.— Zhe Suv. 

We have found this book exceedingly interesting.— Ca/éfornia Homeapath. 

A concise, thorough, and scientific examination of a little-understood subject.—Zpiscopal 
Recorder. 

Few of the new books have more interest for scientist and layman alike.—Swaday Times. 

The study of hypnotism is in fashion again. It is a fascinating and dangerous study.— 
Toledo Bee. 

It is well written, being concise, which is a difficult point to master in all translations.— 
Medical Bulletin. 

The subject will be fascinating to many, and it receives a cautious yet sympathetic treat- 
ment in this book.—Zvange/ist¢. 

One of the most timely works of the hour. No physician who would keep up with the 
times can afford to be without this work.— Quarterly Journal of [nebricty. 

Its aim has been to give all the information that may be said under the present state of 
our knowledge. Every physician should read this volume.— 4merican Medical Jour:na/. 

It isa contribution of decided value to a much-discussed and but little-analyzed subject by 
an eminent Swedish alienist known to American students of European psychiatry.—JWVedica/ 
Standard. 


This is a highly interesting and instructive book. Hypnotism is on the onward march to 
the front as a scientific subject for serious thought and investigation.— 7he Medical Free Press. 


MENTAL SUGGESTION. 


By J. OCHOROWICZ, Sometime Professor Extraordinarius of Psychology and Nature- 
Philosophy in the University of Lemberg. With a Preface by Chas. Richet. 
Translated from the French by J. Fitzgerald, M. A. 


Cloth, Extra, $2.00. 





The Humboldt Library of Science, 


64(A) Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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The following list is aGOOD LIST from which to make 
selections for JUVENILE READING 


Books Suitable for Children of 8 Years 


OU T-DOORS, 
ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS, 


NATURE STORIES FOR YOUNGEST 
READERS, 


SOME OF OUR FRIENDS 
9 Years 
STORIES OF BIRDLAND, 2 Vols. 
LEGENDS OF SPRINGTIME, 
IN MYTHLAND, 
RED CHILDREN, 


STORIES OF UNITED STATES FOR 
YOUNGEST READERS, 


10 Years 
STORIES OF GREAT INVENTORS, 
STORY OF HIAWATHA, 
STORIES OF COLONIAL CHILDREN, 
ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, 
STORIES FROM ANIMAL LAND, 


1 Years 
MYTHS OF OLD GREECE, Vol. 1, 
LITTLE NELL, 
DOG OF FLANDERS, 
OUR FATHERLAND, 
AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD, 


12 Years 
STORIES FROM SHAKESPEARE, 3 Vols. 
THE GREAT WEST, 
AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES, 4 Vols. 
STORYLAND OF STARS, 
STORIES OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


13 Years 
STORIES OF ROME, 
BRIGHT BOYS, 
ETHICS, STORIES FOR HOME AND SCHOOL, 
GREAT ARTISTS, Vol. 1, 
GREAT ARTISTS, Vol. 2, 


14 Years 
STORIES OF ENGLAND, 
PATRIOTISM IN PROSE AND VERSE, 
INDUSTRY, Vol. 1, 
SKETCH OF AMERICAN WRITERS, 2 Vols. 
STORIES OF AUSTRALASIA, 


Welsh 
Hoyt 


Chase 
Welsh 


Chase 
Hoyt 
Beckwith 
Brooks 


Davis 


Macomber 
Norris 
Pratt 
Muloch 
Chase 


Pratt 
Dickens 

De La Rame 
Pratt 

Kirby 


Pratt 
Pratt 
Pratt 
Pratt 
Pratt 


Pratt 
Reddall 
Dewey 
Keysor 


Pratt 

Gordon 

Chase & Clow 
Keysor 

Pratt 


each 


each 


each 


These are only a few of the many excellent books we publish. Single copies by mail, postpaid, 


on receipt of price. 


Correspondence with librarians cordially solicited. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SHORT LINE 


—=THE ONLY TRAIN IN THE WORLD== 


On which the traveler may perform the functions of social or business life with as much ease as 
within the walls of a private house is the 


PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 


with its barber shop and bath; stenographer and typewriter; commercial and news reports fresh 
from the wires; cozy boudoirs; palatable meals; enclosed bedrooms, single and 
en suite; and the only Observation Car running to New York. 


Apply to H. R. DERING, A. G. P. Agt., 248 South Clark St., Chicago, for particulars. 











Lawyers 
Doctors 








Revolving 


Poa 


Ministers 


7 
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Librarians 
‘Teachers 


Scholars 


STUDENTS 





Reading and Reference Table 
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Newspaper Files 


Have been the bugbear of librarians for. years—something is almost 
always broken, etc. 














The Library Bureau Newspaper File 


Is quite an improvement. It is simple, durable, easily adjusted 
and has no parts to wear out. Send for sample file, prepaid for 6oc. 


Price per doz. $5.00. 


Library Bureau 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Washington, D. C. London Paris 


Benn bes 5 








